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CRITICISM  on  the  CHARACTER 
of  MATTHEW  PRIOR  as  a 
Poet.  By  Dr  Samuel  Johiil'on. 
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PRIOR  has  written  with  great 
variety,  and  his  variety  has 
made  him  popular.  He  has  tried  all 
ftiles,  from  the  grotefque  to  the  fo- 
iemn,  and  has  not  lb  failed  in  any  as 
to  incur  dcfifion  or  difgrace. 

His  works  may  be  diftindlly  confi- 
dered  as  comprifing  Tales,  Love- 
verfes,  Occafional  Poems,  Alma,  and 
Solomon. 

His  Tales  have  obtained  general 
approbation,  being  written  with  great 
familiarity  and  Iprightlincfs :  the 
language  is  eafy,  but  feldom  grofs, 
and  the  numbers  fmooth,  without  ap¬ 
pearance  of  care.  Of  thefe  Tales 
there  are  only  four.  The  Ladle ; 
which  is  introduced  by  a  preface  nei¬ 
ther  necelfary  nor  plcafing,  neither 
grave  nor  merry.  Panlo  Pui  ganti ; 
which  has  like  wife  a  preface,  but  of 
more  value  than  the  Tale.  Hans 
Carvel,  not  over  decent ;  and  Proto¬ 
genes  and  Apelles,  an  old  ftory, 
mingled,  by  an  affedlation  not  difa- 
greeahle,  with  modern  Images,  The 
Young  Gentleman  in  Love  has  hard- 
VoL,  T.llL 


ly  a  juft  claim  to  the  title  of  a  Talc. 

I  know  not  whether  he  be  the  ori¬ 
ginal  author  of  any  Tale  wliicii  he 
has  given  us.  The  adventure  of 
Hans  Carvel  has  pafTed  through 
many  lucceftions  of  merry  wits  ;  for 
it  is  to  be  iound  in  Arioito’s  S.itir 's, 
and  is  perhaps  yet  older.  But  ^he 
merit  of  fuch  ftories  is  the  art  ot  tel¬ 
ling  them. 

In  his  amorous  tffufions  he  is  LTs 
happy  ;  for  they  are  not  diclai':  by- 
nature  or  by  paflion,  and  h.ive  ..ci¬ 
ther  gallantry  nor  tenderaefs.  r»icy 
have  the  ccldnefs  of  Cowley,  witJM'ut 
his  wit,  the  dull  exercifes  of  a  ikilful 
verfifier,'  refolved  at  all  adventures  to 
write  foinething  about  ChlocT  and 
trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint  of 
ftudy.  His  fidions  thciufore  are 
mythological.  Venus,  altci*  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  alks 
when  ihe  was  leen  “  naked  and  h  itn- 
ing.’^  Then  Cupid  is  miftaken  ;  r'y.m 
Cupid  is  diLnned  ;  then  he  lou  .s 
darts  to  Ganymede;  then  Ju  i.jr 
fends  him  a  fummons  byM:ici.’  .-. 
Then  Chloe  goes  a-huniing,  wi.  .u 

ivory  quiver  graceful  at  her  li  i 
Diana  mutakes  her  for  one  ot  .r 
nymphs,  and  Cupid  laur^hs  af  .e 
blunder.  All  tins  is  furely  dclpi- 
C  c  c 
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cable ;  and  eVcn  when  he  tries  to  aft 
the  lover,  without  the  help  of  gods 
or  goddefles,  his  thoughts  are  iinaf- 
fefting  or  remote.  He  talks  not 

like  a  man  of  this  world.” 

I'he  greateft  of  all  his  amorous  ef- 
fays  is  Henry  and  Emma  ;  a  dull 
and  tedious  dialogue,  which  excites 
neither  efteem  for  the  man  nor  ten- 
dernefs  for  the  woman.  The  exam¬ 
ple  of  Emma,  who  refolves  to  follow 
an  outlaw*ed  murderer  where-ever 
fear  and  guilt  (hall  drive  him,  de- 
ferves  no  imitation;  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady’s 
conftancy,  is  fuch  as  mud  end  either 
in  infamy  to  her,  or  in  difappoint- 
ment  to  himfelf. 

His  occafional  poems  neceflarily 
loll  part  of  their  value,  as  their  occa- 
fions,  being  lefs  remembered,  raifed 
lei's  emotion.  Some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  preferved  by  their  inhe¬ 
rent  excellence.  The  burlefque  of 
Boilcau’s  Ode  on  Namur  has,  in 
Ibrne  parts,  fuch  airinefs  and  levity 
as  will  always  procure  it  readers, 
even  among  thofe  who  cannot  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  original.  The  Epiftle 
to  Boilcau  is  not  fo  happy.  The 
Poems  to  the  King  are  now  perufed 
only  by  young  ftudents,  who  read 
fneiely  that  they  may  learn  to 
write ;  and  of  the  Carmen  Seculare, 
I  cannot  but  fufpeft  that  I  might 
praife  or  cenfure  it  by  caprice,  with¬ 
out  danger  of  deteftion ;  for  who 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  laboured 
through  it  ?  Yet  the  time  has  been 
,wlicn  this  neglefted  w^ork  was  fo 
popular,  that  it  was  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  no  common  mailer. 

His  Poem  on  the  battle  of  Ra- 
millies  is  neceflarily  tedious  by  the 
form  of  the  flanza  :  an  uniform  mafs 
of  ten  lines,  thirty- five  times  repeat¬ 
ed,  inconfcqncntial  and  flightly  con- 
nefted,  mud  weary  both  the  ear 
•  and  the  underdanding.  His  imita- 
.  tion  of  Spenfer,  which  conilds  prin¬ 
cipally  in  I  ^ji'cen  and  I  m:eety  without 
cxcludou  of  later  modes  of  fpeech. 


makes  his  poem  neither  antient  nor 
modern.  His  mention  of  Mars  and 
Bellona,  and  his  comparifon  of 
Marlborough  to  the  Eagle  that 
bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  are  all 
puerile  and  unaffefting ;  and  yet 
more  defpicabie  is  the  long  tale  told 
by  Lewis  in  his  defpair  of  Brute 
and  Troynovante,  and  the  teeth  of 
Cadmus,  with  his  fimilies  of  the  ra¬ 
ven  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion. 
By  the  help  of  fuch  eafy  fiftions,  and 
vulgar  topics,  without  acquaintance 
with  life,  and  w^ithout  knowledge  ot 
art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any  length, 
cold  and  lifelefs  like  this,  may  be 
eafily  written  on  any  fubjeft. 

In  his  Epilogues  to  Phtedra  and  to 
Lucius,  he  is  very  happily  facetious  ; 
but  into  the  Prologue  before  the 
Queen,  the  pedapt  has  found  hi»s  • 
way,  with  Minerva,  Perfeus,  and  An¬ 
dromeda. 

His  Epigrams  and  lighter  pieces 
are,  like  thofe  of  others,  fometimts 
elegant,  fometimes  trifling,  and  fome- 
times  dull  ;  among  the  beft  are  the 
Camelion,  and  the  epitaph  on  John 
and  Joan. 

Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  has 
written  fo  much,  and  tranflated  lb 
little  :  the  verfion  of  Callimachus  is 
fufticiently  licentious ;  the  paraphrafe 
on  St  Paul’s  Exhortation  to  Charity 
is  eminently  beautiful. 

Almk  is  written  in  profefled  imita¬ 
tion  of  Hudibras,  and  has  at  leatt 
one  accidental  refemblance  :  Hudi- 
I  bras  wants  a  plan,  becaufe  it  is  left 
I  imperfeft  ;  Alma  is  imperfeft,  becaufe 
it  feems  never  to  have  had  a  plan. 
Prior  appears  not  to  have  propofed 
to  himfelf  any  drift  or  defign,  but  to 
have  written  the  calual  diftates  of  the 
prefent  moment; 

^  What  Horace  faid  when  he  imi¬ 
tated  Lucilius,  might  be  faid  of  But¬ 
ler  by  Prior,  his  numbers  were  not 
fmooth  or  neat :  Prior  excelled  him 
in  verfification,  but  he  was,  like  Ho¬ 
race,  invefitorc  minor ;  he  had  iiei: 
Butler’s  exuberance  of  matter,  and 


variety  of  illuftraclon.  The  fpangles 
of  wit  which  he  could  afford,  he 
knew  how  to  polilh  ;  but  he  wanted 
the  bullion  of  his  matter.  Butler 
pours  out  a  negligent  profufion,  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  weight,  but  carelefs  of  the 
ttamp.  Prior  has  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle,  but  with  that  little  he  makes  a 
Hne  fhew.  Alma  has  many  admirers, 
and  was  the  only  piece  among  Prior'^s 

works  of  which  Pooe  faid  that  he 

* 

ihould  wiih  to  he  the  author. 

Solomon  is  the  work  to  which  he 
entrufted  the  protedion  of  his  name, 
and  which  he  expected  fucceeding 
ages  to  regard  with  veneration.  His 
atiedion  was  natural ;  it  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  written  with  great 
labour,  and  who  is  willing  to  think 
that  he  has  been  labouring  in  vain  ? 
He  had  infufed  into  it  much  know¬ 
ledge  and  much  thought  ;  had  often 
poliihed  it  to  elegance,  often  digni¬ 
fied  it  with  fplendor,  and  fometimes 
heightened  it  to  fublimiry  :  he  per¬ 
ceived  in  it  many  excellencies,  and 
did  not  difcover  that  it  wanted  that 
without  which  all  others  are  of  finail 
avail,  the  power  of  engaging  atten¬ 
tion  and  alluring  curiofity. 

Tedioufnefs  is  the  moll  fatal  of  ail 
faults  ;  negligences  or  errors  are  fin- 
gle  and  local,  but  tedioufnefs  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  ;  other  faults  are 
cenfured  and  forgotten,  but  the  pow¬ 
er  of  tedioufnefs  propagates  itfeif. 
He  that  is  weary  the  firft  hour,  is 
more  weary  the  fecoiid  ;  as  bodies 
forced  into  motion,  contrary  to  their 
tendency,  pafs  more  and  more  flowly 
through  every  fucceihve  interval  of 
fpace.  j 

Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is 
that  which  an  author  is  lead  able  to 
difcover.  We  are  feldom  lirefome  to 
ourfelves  ;  and  the  of  compolitioa 
fills  and  delights  the  mind  with 
change  of  language  and  fuccelTion  of 
images  ;  et^ery  couplet  when  produ¬ 
ced  is  new,  and  novelty  is  the  great 
fource  of  pleafure.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  thought  a  line  luperfluous  when 


© 


be  found  more  rigid  ftatelinefs  than 
graceful  dignity. 


cy  to  hade,  nor  indulges  himfelf  in 
contemptuous  negligence,  or  impa¬ 
tient  idlenefs  ;  he  has  no  carelefs  lines, 
or  entangled  fentimenis  ;  his  words 
are  picely  felcded,  and  his  thoughts 
fully  expanded.  If  this  part  of  his 
character  iuders  any  abatement,  it 
ninft  be  from  the  difproponion  of  his 
rhimes,  which  have  not  always  fuffi- 
cieiit  confonance,  and  from  the  ad- 
miifion  of  broken  lines  into  his  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  but  perhaps  he  thought  like 
Cowley,  that  hcmiftichs  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  heroic  poetry. 

{fe  had  apparently  fuch  reflitude 
of  judgment  as  fecured  him  from 
every  thing  that  approached  to  the 
ridiculous  or  abfurd  5  but  as  laws  ope 
rate  in  civil  agency  not  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  virtue,  but  the  repreffion  of 
wickednefs,  fo  judgment  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  i  n  tel  left  can  hinder  faults, 
but  not  produce  excellence.  Pfior  is 
never  low,  nor  very  often  fublime. 

pf  Euripides, 


Of  verfification  he  was  not  negli¬ 
gent:  what  he  received  from  Drydeu 
he  did  not  lofe ;  neither  did  he  in- 


Xt  IS  laid  by  l^onginus 
that  he  forces  iiimfelf  fometimes  into 
grandeur  by  violence  of  effort,  as  the 
linn  kindles  his  fury  by  Jlhe  lallies  of 
his  own  tail.  Whatever  Prior  pb 
tains  above  mediocrity  feems  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  druggie  and  of  toil.  ^  He  has 
many  vigorous  but  few  happy  lines  ; 
he  has  every  thing  by  purchafe,  and 
no’^hing  by'  gift;  he  had  no  nightly 


ceflbrs  of  Oryden he  borrows  no 
lucky  turns,'  or  commodious  modes 
of  language,  from  his  predeceff^rs. 
H’s  phrafes  are  original,  but  they  are 


H’s  phrafes  are  original,  but  they 
fometimes  harlh  ;  as  he  inherited 
elegancies,  none  has  he  bequeathed. 
His  expreflion  has  every  mark  of  la* 
borious  ftudy  ;  thie  line  feldom  feems 

once ;  the 


to  have  been  formed  at 
words  did  n' t  come  till  they  were 
called,  and  were  then  put  by  con- 
itraint  into  their  places,  w^hcre  they 
do  their  duty,  but  do  it  lull-mly.  ‘  In 
tis  greater  compofitions  there  may 
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verfc  cloud  appeared  renaoved,  and  ; 
Jiapi'iiier'^  pennan.ni  and  delightful 
dawned  on  luy  morning  joys*  Lady 
Somerfet  informed  Lord  Alhford, 
that  ner  daugntcr’s  heart  was  enga¬ 
ged:  his  dilappoint;nent  betrayed  him 
into  the  violent  rage,  and  he  left 
the  hemfe  threatening  to  be  revenged. 
BiclTed  as  I  was  in  Almena’s  love, 
and  in  the  friendlhip  of  her  amiable 
brother,  i  difregarde::  his  threats, 
and  I’lnileJ  at  the  app,  eiit*nlions  of  my 
charmer  :  three  wc  ks  after  this  made 
me  her  happy  hulband  ;  my  friend 
gave  avvay  his  lovely  liiler,  and  (ha¬ 
red  in  our  felicity.  My  wife  was 
every  thing  that  was  excellent  and 
good  ;  her  love  for  me  was  unbound¬ 
ed,  and  mine  was  to  fuch  a  painful 
excefs,  that  I  could  nrt  bear  a  look 
caft  at  any  other  perfon.  To  this 
unhappy  jealoufy  of  temper  all  my 
fubfequent  misfortunes  were  owing. 

For  twelve  months  we  enjoyed  the 
mod  perfeft  felicity,  when  Lady  So¬ 
merfet  appeared  to  be  declining  in 
her  health.  Her  phyficians  advifed 
her  to  go  to  the  fouth  of  France  :  my 
ALnena  was  defirous  of  accompany¬ 
ing  her  beloved  parent,  but  her  fitua- 
tion  rendered  it  improper  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  Lord  Somerfet  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  attend  her,  which  greatly 
alleviated  my  wife’s  uneafinefs.  As 
London  did  not  agree  v/ith  Lady 
Almena,  and  as  the  feafon  was  far 
advanced,  I  propofed  going  to  Trout- 
Kail,  for  the  enfuing  hoc  months  : 
(he  confented  chearfully,  as  her  lying- 
in  was  not  expedfed  for  a  conliderable 
time.  The  fepafation  of  my  beloved 
from  her  mother  and  brother,  may 
be  better  Imagined  than  dtferibed. 
We  immediately  went  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  I  exerted  the  mo  ft  un¬ 
wearied  affiduiLy  to  ainufe  and  divert 
her  thoughts  from  dwelling  too  much 
on  the  late  melancholy  parting.  On 
a  vific  to  a  neighbouring  family  I  was 
amazed  to  fee  Lord  Alhford.  He 
addrefted  my  wile  as  if  nothing  had 
paffed  between  them,  and  me  with 


the  molt  polite  freedom.  Some  few 
weeks  after,  I  had  been  out  a  little 
way,  and  on  my  return,  a(ked  the 
fervant  if  any  body  had  been  there 
during  my  abfence  ?  “  Lord  Alhford, 
Sir,  uas  been  an  hour  wdrh  my  Lady.” 

I  hurried  to  my  wdfe’s  apartment,  and 
opening  the  door  gently,  furprilcd 
her  in  tears.  “  How  is  this,  my 
love  ?  What  has  happened  to  make 
you  iineafy  “  Nothing  particular, 
replied  ihe,  I  was  thinking  of  my 
poor  mother,  you  mull  pity  the  weak- 
nefs  of  your  wife,  my  Frederick.” 

“  My  Almena,  my  deareft  love,  an- 
fw.=red  I,  clafping  her  to  my  bofom,  I 
cannot  bear  your  tears  ;  talk  not  of 
weaknefs,  you  are  all  that  is  amiable 
and  lovely.”  She  feemed  Ibothed 
w'ith  thefe  words,  and  appeared  more 
chearfiil  ;  as  Ihe  did  not  mention  Lord 
Alhford’s  having  been  there,  I  did 
not  chufe  to  Hart  the  fubje(5(. 

We  palFed  a  month  in  the  mod 
perfe<ft  tranquility,  having  heard  in 
that  lime  from  my  triend,  who  gave 
us  a  pleafmg  account  of  Lady  So- 
merfet’s  health.  My  Almena’s  hap- 
pinefs  w’as  excefljvc  at  this  informa¬ 
tion,  and  joy  beamed  on  her  lovely 
countenance ;  I  frequently  left  her, 
at  her  own  defire',  to  partake  of  coun¬ 
try  amufcnients,  though  my  inclina¬ 
tion  would  have  ever  detained  me 
with  her  ;  yet  to  make  lier  eal'y  I 
complied.  She  (eared  a  too  conftant 
attendance  on  ht!*  would  weaken  my 
afFe<5tion,  and  make  me  iineafy  at  fo 
great  a  reftraint.  One  day,  I  had 
llayed  longer  than  ufual  in  hunting, 
and  was  haftening  to  meet  my  wile, 
when  I  perceived  Lord  Alhford  riding 
up  the  avenue  ;  thefe  vllits,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  my  abftncc,  greatly  alarmed 
me.  He  w’ould  have  avoided  me, 
but  I  rode  up  to  him,  and  after  a 
(light  civility,  begged  to  know’  what 
had  occafioned  the  honour  of  rny  fee¬ 
ing  him  there  ?  He  looked  confoun: 
ded,  and  miAing  an  evafivc  anTwer, 
fpnrred  his  Iiorie,  and  rode  aw’ay  with 
great  precipitation.  This  conduct, 
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as  it  was  to  refufe,  had  not  my  Al* 
mena  infifted  on  my  going.  In  a 
fatal  hour  I  complied  with  her  en¬ 
treaties,  and  left  her  with  the  utmoft 
relii(5lance.  When  I  came  to  the  houfe 
of  Mr  Warner,  I  found  he  had  ex¬ 
pired  two  hours  before  my  arrival  ; 
I  paid  a  tribute  of  tears  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  honed  George,  who  had 
been  my  college  familiar  ;  and  as  I 
had  no  further  bufmefs,  I  haftened 
back  to  my  wife.  I  entered  the  houfe 
unobferved  by  any  one,  having  de¬ 
livered  my  horfe  to  a  fervant  1  met 
in  the  yard,  and  was  proceeding  to 
Lady  Almena’s  drelllng-room,  with 
all  the.  anxiety  of  love,  when,  on 
hearing  the  found  of  voices  I  ftopped, 
and  clearly  dillinguilhed  my  wife’s, 
who  pronounced  thefe  words  :  “  You 
cannot  imagine  what  I  have  fuffered 
in  this  cruel  reparation.  My  heart 
has  felt  every  painful  fenfation  you 
have  been  expofed  to :  believe  me, 
my  Lord,  my  love  for  you  is  as  vio¬ 
lent  as  before  my  marriage.”  “  My 
love,  my  deareft  Almena,  anfvvered  a 
manly  voice,  I  do  believe  you,  and 
am  convinced  nothing  can  abate  your 
affedion  for  me.”  I  heard  no  more, 
but  ruihing  to  my  apartment  I  feized 
my  fword,  and  determined  to  end  my 
v/oe,  by  plunging  the  weapon  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  villain  who  had 
dilhonoured  me,  I  burll  open  the 
door  of  the  dreffing-room,  and,  heart¬ 
rending  light  I  beheld  my  wife  locked 
up  in  the  arms  of  Lord  Alhford,  as 
I  imagined.  Tranfported  by  my 
rage,  I  fprung  towards  him,  and  bu¬ 
ried  my  fword  in  his  body  !  He 
groaned  and  fell !  But,  oh  Heavens  ! 
w^hat  were  my  feelings  when  I  be¬ 
held  the  face  of  Lord  Somerfet ! 
Though  it  w’as  almoft  dark,  1  plainly 
perceived  the  features  of  my  friend 
as  he  lay  extended  on  the  door,  bach¬ 
ed  in  his  blood.  My  Almena  had 
fainted  on  feeing  her  brother  fall,  and 
fo  ftupified  w’as  I  with  horror  at  the 
rafh  a(5tion  I  had  committed,  that  ». 
was  incapable  of  giving  the  leall  nf- 


ib  very  enigmatical,  enraged  me  in- 
hnitely ;  I  was  inclined  to  purfue 
him,  and  force  him  to  confefs  what 
his  bufmefs  was,  but  a  moment’s 
thought  deterred  me  from  fuch  a  con¬ 
duct.  I  entered  the  houfe,  torn  by  a 
thoufand  emotions,  and  went  to  my 
v/ife,  who  flew  with  open  arms  to  re¬ 
ceive  me.  I  brutilhly  turned  from 
her.  “  Lady  Almena,  has  Lord 
Afhford  been  here  ?”  I  looked  at 
her  very  fternly  ;  (he  hefitated  and 
blufhed  ;  “  No,  my  dear  ;  but  where¬ 
fore  this  unkindnefs  ?  Alas,  Mr  El¬ 
liot,  have  I  offended  you  ?”  She  burft 
into  tears.  Oh,  how  I  curfed  my  own 
horrid  difpofition  !  I  ftrove  to  abate 
her  grief  by  every  method  in  my 
power  ;  and  had  (he  at  that  moment 
informed  me  of  her  conjectures,  what 
a  weight  of  woe  had  been  fpared  to 
my  fucceeding  days  1  But  my  mifery 
w'as  not  to  be  avoided.  I  applied  to 
the  fervant  who  had  before  informed 
me  Lord  Alhford  had  been  at  my 
houfe,  who  confirmed  my  fufpicions 
by  telling  me,  my  hated  rival,  as  I 
then  madly  thought  him,  had  been  a 
confiderable  time  with  his  lady.  I 
was  too  much  affeCted  by  this  news 
10  anfwer  the  fervant ;  and  leaving 
him  in  the  greateft  hafte,  I  determi¬ 
ned  to  return  to  my  wife,  and  tax  her 
with  her  inconllancy ;  but  the  con- 
fideration  of  my  Alinena’s  fituation 
deterred  me ;  as  (lie  was  drawing 
near  her  time  I  reflctled  I  mi^ht  be 
her  deftroyer.  However  I  was  re- 
folved  to  obferve  her  conduct  as  well 
as  Lord  Alhford’s,  and  to  aCl  ac¬ 
cordingly.  1  therefore  affumed  an 
air  of  tranquility,  and,  by  my  tender- 
ncfs,  feemed  to  have  banilhed  every 
painful  fenfation  from  her  bofom ; 
when  one  day  as  we  were  talking  on 
family  matters,  and  wondering  we 
had  not  heard  from  Lord  or  Lady 
Somerfet  for  two  months  paft,  a  fer¬ 
vant  brought  me  a  letter  from  an  in¬ 
timate  friend  w’ho  was  dying,  and 
begged  to  fee  me  ;  I  would  not  have 
complied  with  his  renucff.diCmTeeablc 
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fiitance  to  either.  My  faculties  at 
length  forfook  me,  and  I  fell  fenfe- 
lefs  ;  the  noife  of  my  fall  brought  the 
fervants  crouding  to  the  apartment, 
there  to  behold  the  moft  horrible  fight 
that  ever  Ihocked  the  eyes  of  huma¬ 
nity  !  When  I  recovered  to  a  fenfe 
of  my  inifery,  I  found  my  wife  had 
been  carried  to  her  apartment  during 
her  fit,  and  Lord  Somerfet  was  feated 
in  an  arm-chair.  Some  of  the  fer¬ 
vants  were  gone  for  a  furgeon,  vrhilft 
others  were  endeavouring  to  (top  the 
cffufion  of  blood.  He  faintly  opened 
liis  eyes,  and  calling  them  on  me 
with  a  look  of  infinite  fweetneL,  ad- 
drelTed  me  in  the  following  manner, 
in  a  voice  hardly  audible:  “  What¬ 
ever,  my  dear  Frederick,  was  your 
motive  for  a  condiidl  fo  precipi¬ 
tate  and  ralh,  be  alfured  I  heartily 
forgive  you ;  and  I  am  certain,  mif- 
lake  and  fatal  mifapprehcnfion  were 
the  caufe  of  my  death!**  Here  he 
flopped.  The  horror  and  dillraiftion 
of  my  thoughts  were  fo  great,  that, 
had  not  my  fervants  prevented,  1 
fhould  have  plunged  the  fatal  fword 
in  my  own  brealt  1  By  force  they 
wrelled  it  from  me ;  and  I  was  doomed 
to  bear  a  wretched  exi lienee  !  I  threw 
myfelf  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Somerfet, 
and  entreated  his  pardon.  My  ago¬ 
nies  were  fo  great,  that  before  1  could 
inform  him  of  the  truth,  I  was  again 
deprived  of  my  fenfes.  I  remember 
no  more,  than  that  after  having  been 
a  long  time  confined  to  my  chamber, 
I  recovered  to  endlefs  reinorfe  !  The 
excefs  of  my  grief  threw  me  into  a 
violent  fever,  which  continued  a 
month ;  during  which  time  my  wife 
and  Lord  Somerfet  breathed  their 
lall !  The  latter  lived  only  three  days 
alter  the  fatal  wound  he  had  received 
from  me.  He  had  a  paper  drawn 
up,  in  which  he  folemnly  attelled  my 
innocence,  and  acqui  ted  me  of  his 
death.  I  found  he  had  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  my  jealouly  of  Lord  ihford, 
by  the  villain  who  was  hired  by  that 
fcandal  to  nobility ;  the  fervant  v/lio 


had  informed  me  of  his  Lerdihip** 
vifits  to  my  wife  was  the  ueteiied 
creature  of  this  wretch  ;  and  ihefe 
falfities  had  been  invented  merely  to 
dillurb  our  domellic  harmony  ;  to 
which  the  appearance  of  his  comrade 
in  iniquity  the  day  I  had  been  hunt¬ 
ing  had  greatly  added,  joined  alfo  to 
his  evafive  condudl.  'fiiefc  particu¬ 
lars  Lord  Somerfet  had  been  informed 
of  by  a  letter  from  the  abandoned 
fellow,  who  had  left  the  kingdom, 
as  his  vile  employer  foon  after  did. 

But  though  my  grief  on  the  death  of 
my  Edward  was  little  Ihort  of  mad- 
nefs,  yet  the  fate  of  my  unhappy  wife 
rent  my  heart-ilrings !  that  angelic 
fuiferer,  on  recovering  from  her  f  aint¬ 
ing,  immediately  fell  into  firong  la¬ 
bour  ;  and  after  continuing  in  the  lU- 
molt  agony  for  a  whole  day  and  night, 
expired  with  her  unhappy  infant  *erc 
Ihe  had  given  it  birth.  She  left  her 
forgivenefs  for  him  who  had  dehroyed 
her  and  her  brother.  1  am  unable 
to  deferibe  the  melancholy  fituation 
in  which  I  was  involved. 

Several  times  1  was  tempted  to  end 
my  miferable  being  :  but  fome  rc-  | 
mains  of  confclence  being  leic,  I  dared 
not  rulh  into  the  prefence  of  my  Ma¬ 
ker  uncalled  for.  I  was  greatly  af* 
filled  in  my  refoluiion  of  enduring 
life,  by  the  worthy  Mr  Harpur,  who 
on  hearing  of  my  melancholy  fitua- 
tion,  left  his  family  and  came  to  my 
houfe. 

.  The  world,  by  his  prudent  ma¬ 
nagement,  rejuained  uninformed  of  my 
misfortunes  ;  fuppofing  my  wife  died 
of  a  fever  in  her  lying-in,  and  Lord 
Somerfet  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  1  wrote, 
to  Lady  Somerlet  the  melancholy 
account  of  my  folly  and  ralhncfs,  and 
entreated  her  pardon,  as  fhc  valued 
the  peace  of  my  foul.  But  alas  !  llie 
lived  not  to  grant  it  me  ;  her  foi  row 
for  the  lofs  of  her  children,  joined 
to  her  ill  Hate  of  health,  foon  brought 
her  to  the  grave  !  Tnus  ‘  ad  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  my  palfions  dcflroycd  thre^ 
perfons  dearer  to  me  than  the  whole 
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world.  Mr  Harpur  would  have  per 
fuaded  me  to  leave  Trout- Hall,  as  the 
fcene  of  my  wretchednels  only  aided 
the  poignancy  of  my  fufferings  ;  but 
all  his  arguments  were  vain  :  I  was 
refolved  to  dedicate  my  life  to  peni 
tence  on  that  mournful  fpot.  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  built  a  retreat  in  the  park, 
and  never  after  left  it,  except  once  a- 
year,  when  I  forfook  my  humble  ha¬ 
bitation,  to  fpend  a  few  hours  in  the 
houfe  where  my  greateft  mifery  was 
compleated.  I  generally  diftributed  a 
large  fum  of  money  to  the  poor  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  neighbourhood  on  that 
day,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to 
my  cottage.  I  hope  my  fincere  re¬ 
pentance  and  forrow  for  my  crimes 
may  have  atoned  for  them  to  that 
power  whofe  bleflings  1  had  fo  infi¬ 
nitely  abufed.  For  twenty  years  I 
lived  uninterrupted  by  any  mortal 
fave  the  good  Mr  Harpur,  who  fome- 
times  came  and  fpent  half  an  hour  at 
I  my  folitary  refidence.  Here  I  lived 
and  enjoyed  more  content  than  I  ever 
thought  could  have  fallen  to  my  lot, 
after  the  miferies  of  my  former  life. 
As  my  prayers  for.  mercy  and  par¬ 
don,  at  the  throne  of  Heaven,  have 
been  real  and  fincere,  fo  I  trull  I  fiiall 
be  forgiven,  and  whenever  it  lhall 
picafe  the  Deity  to  call  me  hence,  I 
fnall  rejoice  to  .obey  his  llimmons, 
hoping  I  fiiall  have  peace  in  a  better 
world,  and'  my  error  totally  oblite- 
lated. 

•  One  thing  I  fhouid  have  mentioned, 
which  is,  that  in  the  twenty- fifth  year 
of  my  retirement,  I  made  Mr  Harpur 
a  prefent  of  ♦’hirty  thoufand  pounds, 
ar*d  left  my  eftate  to  a  dillant  branch 
of  my  family,  the  only  furviving  rela¬ 
tions  I  had.  I  begged  iny  worthy 
friend  to  have  my  remains  clepofited 
in  a  tonrtb  that  (liould  be  ereiled  in 
iny  convent,  as  I  was  ufed  to  call  my 
r.lidence.  This  I  have  no  doubt  he 
•will  fee  performed,  and  may  the  me¬ 
lancholy  incidents  of  my  life  warn 
them  who  fiiall  read  this  memoir, 
againfi  the  blarncabie  ufc  of  reafon. 


I  Had  I  fuffered  mine  to  have  had  it* 
proper  lutiaence,  1  had  not  been 
plunged  in  fuch  pungent  dillrefs. 

General  View  and  Character  of 
the  PorTRY  f  hlizabe.hV 

Reign;  wth  /4iitc:,ctej  of  that  Pri/i-* 
ctjs — From  Warton’s  Hiltory  of 
Eiiglilh  Poetry,  Vol  III. 

age  of  Q^ecn  Elizabeth  is 
X  commonly  called  the  Gojdeii 
Age  of  inglifli  Poetry.  It  certainly 
may  not  impr  perly  be  filled  the  nriofi 
po»TiCAL  age  of  thefe  annals. 

Aftiong  the  great  features  w^hich 
ftrike  us  in  the  poetry  of  this  period, 
are  the  predominancy  of  fable,  ol  fic¬ 
tion,  and  fancy,  and  a  predilection 
for  interefiinv;  adventures  and  pathe¬ 
tic  events.  I  will  endeavour  to  af- 
fign  and  explain  the  caufe  of  this 
charaCteriftic  difiinCtion,  which  may 
chiefly  be  referred  to  the  following 
principles,  fometimes  blended,  and 
iometimes  operating  fingly  :  The  re¬ 
vival  and  veriraciil.ir  verfions  of  the 
dailies,  the  importation  and  tranfla- 
tion  of  Italian  novels,  the  vifionary 
reveries  or  refinements  of  falfe  philo- 
fophy,  a  deg»  ee  of  fuperftition  fuffi- 
cieut  for  the  purpofes  of  poetry,  the 
adoption  of  the  machineries  of  ro¬ 
mance,  and  the  frequency  and  im¬ 
provement  of  allegoric  exhibition  in 
the  popular  fptCiacles.. 

When  the  corruptions  and  impo- 
fiuies  of  Popery  were  abolifiied,  the 
faihion  ot  calcivating  the  Greek  and 
Roman  learning  became  univerfal  ; 
and  the  fit'^rary  character  was  no 
longer  appropriated  to  fcholars  by 
pr'^^feflion,  but  aflumed  by  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry.  The  ecclcfiafiicc 
had  found  it  their  interefi  to  keep  f 
the  languages  of  antiquity  to  them- 
I  felves,  and  men  were  eager  to  tnow 
[  what  had  been  fo  long  injurioufly 
concealed.  Truth  propagates  tun h, 
and  the  mande  of  my  fiery  was  remo¬ 
ved  not  only  from  religion  but  lite¬ 
rature.  The  laity, .  who  had  now 
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been  taught  to  alTert  their  natural 
privileges,  became  impatient  of  the 
old  monopoly  of  knowledge,  and  de¬ 
manded  admittance  to  the  ufurpations 
of  the  clergy.  The  general  curiolity 
for  new  difcoverics,  heightened  either 
by  juft  or  imaginary  ideas  of  the 
treafures  contained  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  excited  all  perfons  of 
leifure  and  fortune  to  ftudy  the  daf¬ 
fies.  The  pedantry  of  the  prefent 
age  was  the  politenefs  of  the  laft. 
An  accurate  coinprehenfion  of  the 
phrafeology  and  peculiarities  of  the 
ancient  poets,  hiftorians,  and  orators, 
which  yet  feldom  went  farther  than 
a  kind  of  technical  erudition,  was  an 
indifpenfable  and  almoft  the  principal 
obje^ft  in  the  circle  of  a  gentleman’s 
education.  Every  young  lady  of  fa- 
Ihion  tvas  carefully  inilituted  in  claf- 
lical  letters ;  and  the  daughter  of  a 
Duchefs  was  taught,  not  only  to  dl- 
llill  ftrong  waters,  but  to  conflrue 
Greek.  Among  the  learned  females 
of  high  diftin(ftion,  Queen  Elizabeth 
herfelf  was  the  molt  confpicuous. 
Roger  Afcham,  her  preceptor,  fpcaks 
with  rapture  of  her  aftonillii ng  pro- 
grefs  in  the  Greek  nouns  ;  and  de¬ 
clares,  wnth  no  fmall  degree  of  tri¬ 
umph,  that  during  a  long  refidence 
at  Windfor-callle  Ihe  was  accuftomed 
ro  read  more  Greek  in  a  dav,  “  than 
‘  fome  prebendary  of  that  church  did 
‘  l^atin  in  a  week.”  And  although, 
perhaps  a  princefs  looking  oat  words 
in  a  Lexicon,  and  writing  down  hard 
ph  rafes  from  Plutarch’s  Lives,  may 
be  thought  at  prefent  a  more  incom¬ 
patible  and  extraordinary  chara<5ter, 
than  a  canon  of  Windfor  tinJerftand- 
ing  no  Greek,  and  but  little  Latin  ; 
yet  Elizabeth’s  paiTIon  for  thefe  ac- 
ipiifitions  was  then  natural,  and  re- 
inked  from  the  genius  and  habitudes 
of  her  age. 

The  books  of  antiquity  being  thus 
familiarized  to  the  great,  every  thing 
v/as  tiiuftured  with  ancient  hiitory  and 
mythology.  The  Heathen  Gods,  al- 
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though  difcountenanced  by  the  Cal- 
vmiitson  a  fufpicion  ot  their  tending 
to  cherifh  and  revive  a  fpirit  of  ido¬ 
latry,  came  into  general  vogue.  When 
the  Queen  paraded  through  a  cmin- 
try-town,  aimoft  every  pageant  was  a 
pantheon.  When  Ihe  paid  a  vifit  at 
the  huufe  of  any  of  her  nobility,  at 
entering  the  hall  Ihe  was  fainted  by 
the  Penates,  and  condudled  to  her 
privy-chamber  by  Mercury.  Even 
the  paftry-cooks  were  e.xpert  mytho- 
loglits.  At  dinner,  ieie(5t  transforma¬ 
tions  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  were 
exhibited  in  confedionary  :  and  the 
fplendid  iceing  of  an  immenfe  hifto- 
ric  plumb-cake  was  emboifed  with  a 
delicious  baflb-reiievo  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  ihe  condefeended  to  walk  in 
the  garden,  the  lake  was  covered  with 
Tritons  and  Nereids:  the  pages  of 
the  family  were  converted  into  Wood- 
nymphs,'  who  peeped  from  every 
bower:  and  the  footmen  gamboled 
over  the  lawns  in  the  ligurc  of  Satyrs. 

I  fpeak  it  without  dcligiiing  ro  infi- 
nuate  any  unfavourable  fufpicM'>ns 
but  it  feerns  difticult  to  fay,  vv'hy  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  virginity  Ihould  ii-ave  been 
made  the  theme  of  perpetual  and  cx- 
ceflive  panegyric  :  nor  does  it  imme¬ 
diately  appe.er,  that  there  is  lefs  me-, 
rit  or  glory  in  a  married  than  a  mai¬ 
den  Queen.  Yet,  the  next  morning, 
after  Seeping  in  a  room  hung  with 
the  tapeftry  of  the  voyage  of  Eneas, 
when  her  Majcfty  hunted  in  the  park, 
Ihe  was  met  by  Diana,  who  pronoun¬ 
cing  our  royal  prude  to  be  the  bright- 
eft  paragon  of  unfpotted  charity,  in¬ 
vited  her  lo  uroves  free  from  the  in- 

o 

trulions  of  A6Ieon.  The  truth  is, 
(he  was  fo  profiuely  flaricred  for  tliis 
virtue,  becaufe  it  was  Liloemcd  tha 
character! lilcal  (nniamenr  of  the  he¬ 
roines,  PS  fantaftir  Jumnnr  was  th? 
chief  pride  of  rlic  champions  of  t\v^ 
old  barbarous  romance.  It  was  in 
conformity  to  the  ientimenrs  of  rh*- 
valrv.  which  ftill  continued  in  v<.*r':\ 
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that  (he  vas  celebrated  for  chaftity  : 
llie  compliment,'  however,  was  paid  in 
a  ciafTical  allufion. 

Queens  muft  be  ridiculous  when 
they  w'ould  appear  as  women.  The 
fofter  attractions  of  fex  vanifti  on  the 
throne.  Elizabeth  louv  ht  all  occa- 
fions  of  being  extolled  for  her  beauty, 
of  which  indeed  in  the  prime  of  her 
youth  Ihe  poffcfled  but  a  fniall  ihare, 
'whatever  might  have  been  her  preten- 
IL  ns  to  ablblute  virginity.  Notwith- 
ftanding  her  exaggerated  habits  of 
dignity  and  ceremony,  and  a  certain 
affectation  of  imperial  fever ity,  (he  did 
not  perceive  this  ambition  of  being 
complimented  for  beauty  to  be  an 
idle  and  unpardonable  levity,  totally 
inconfiltent  with  her  high  ftation  and 
character.  As  (he  conquered  all  na¬ 
tions  with  her  arms,  it  matters  not 
what  w^ere  the  triumphs  of  her  eyes. 
Of  what  confequence  was  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  miftrefs  of  the 'world? 
Not  Itls  vain  of  her  perfon  than  her 
politics,  this  ftately  coquette,  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  Protedant  faith,  the  ter 
ror  of  the  lea,  the  mediatrix  of  the 
faClions  of  France,  and  the  fcourge 
of  Spain,  was  infinitely  mortified,  if  an 
anribairador,  at  the  firff  audience,  did 
not  tell  her  fhe  was  the  fineft  woman 
in  Europe.  No  negotiation  fucceed- 
cd  unlels  (he  was  addrelTed  as  a  god- 
defs.  Encomiaftic  harangues  drawn 
froni  this  topic,  even  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  youth  And  beauty,  w  ere  fure- 
ly  fuperfluous,  unfui’able,  and  unwor¬ 
thy,  and  were  offered  and  received 
with  an  equal  inipropriety.  Yet  w  hen 
fhe  rode  through  the  llreets  of  the 
evy  6t  Norwich,  Cupid,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Mayor  and  Idermen, 
advancing  from  a  groupe  of  gods 
who  had  left  Olympus  to  grace  the 
procefTion,  gave  her  a  golden  arrow, 
the  mod  effeCf ive  w^eapon  of  his  w'ell- 
furni(hed  qu  vef.  which,  under  the 
iufluence  of  fuch  irrefillible  charms, 
'W’as  fure  to  wound  the  moft  obdurate 
heart.  “  .A  gift  (favs  honeil  HolIin 
f  ihed)  which  her  Majelty,  now  yer- 


*  ging  to  her  fiftieth  year,  received 

*  very  thankfullie.’*  In  one  of  the 
fulfome  interludes  at  court,  where  (he 
was  prelent,  the  linging-boys  of  her 
chapel  prefented  the  llory  of  the  three 
rival  goddelTes  on  Mount  Ida,  to  which 
her  Majefty  w  as  iiigeniouily  added  as 
a  fourth :  and  Paris  was  arraigned 
in  form  for  adjudging  the  golden 
apple  to  Venus,  which  was  due  to  the 
Qjieen  alone. 

This  inundation  of  claflical  pedan¬ 
try  foon  infeCled  our  poetry.  Our 
writers,  already  trained  in  the  fchool 
of  fancy,  were  fnddenly  dazzled  w'ith 
thefc  novel  imaginations,  ^nd  the  di¬ 
vinities  and  heroes  of  Pagan  anti¬ 
quity  decorated  every  compofition. 
The  perpetual  allulions  to  antient 
fable  were  often  introduced  without 
the  lea  ft  regard  to  propriety.  Shake- 
fpeare^s  Mrs  Page,  who  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  in  any  degree  to  be  a  learned  or 
an  affeCled  lady,  laughing  at  the  cum- 
berfome  courtlhip  of  her  lover  Fal- 
ft.iffe,  fays,  ‘‘  1  had  rather  be  a  gian- 

*  tefs  and  lie  under  Mount  Pelion.** 
This  familiarity  with  the  Pagan  (lo¬ 
ry  w^as  not,  however,  fo  much  owing 
to  the  prevailing  ftudy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  authors,  as  to  the  numerous  Eng- 
li(h  verfions  of  them,  which  were  con- 
fequently  made.  The  tranflations  of 
the  clafiics,  which  now  employed  eve¬ 
ry  pen,  gave  a  currency  and  a  cele¬ 
brity  to  thele  fancies,  and  had  the 
effed  of  diffufing  them  among  the 
people.  No  fooner  were  they  deli- 
yered  frpm  the  pale  of  the  fcholaftic 
languages,  than  they  acquired  a  ge¬ 
neral  notorifty.  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
phofes,  juft  tranflated  by  Golding,  to 
inftance  no  farther,  difclofed  a  new 
fi(5lion,  even  to  the  illiterate.  As  w^e 
had  nowr  all  the  ancient  fables  in  Eng- 
lilh,  learned  allulions,  whether  in  a 
poem  or  a  pageant,  were  no  longer 
obfeure  anJ  unintelligible  to  com¬ 
mon  readers  and  common  fpedators. 
And  here  we  are  Jed  to  obferve,  that 
at  this  reftoration  of  the  claftics,  we 

were  firit  Itruck  onlv  with  their  lubu- 

•  .  .  ^ 
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ious  inventiottS;  We  did  not  attend 
to  their  reg'ilarity  of  defign  and  jud- 
ne<‘s  of  lentiment.  A  rude  age  be¬ 
ginning  to  read  thefe  writers,  imita¬ 
ted  their  extravagancies,  not  their  na¬ 
tural  beauties :  and  thefe,  like  other 
novelties,  wtfre  purfued  to  a  blame- 
able  excefs.  (Y#  hff  c&ntinueJ,) 

Account  of  a  fmple  Gentleman's  vifit  to 
a  proud  baronet^  'with  •whom  he  had 
a  La^w^fuit.—From  the  Mirror. 

From  my  earned  infancy,  I  have 
been  remarkable  for  good  hu¬ 
mour,  and  a  gentle,  complying,  inof- 
fenfive  difpofition  ;  qualities,  which,  I 
am  told,  I  inherit  of  my  father,  the 
lat.*  Mr  Paul  Softly,  an  eminent  linen- 
draper.  Though  I  myfelf  foon  re¬ 
cover  any  difippointment  or  comra- 
divdion  I  meet  with,  yet  fo  tender  is 
my  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
that  I  am  led  fonnehow,  conftitution- 
ally,  and  almod  againd  my  reafon,  to 
comply  with  their  requeds,  humour 
them  in  their  foibles,  and  acqiiiefcc 
in  their  opinions.  I  cannot  bear, 
Sir,  it  hurts  me  more  than  you  can 
imagine,  to  difappoint  the  hopes,  or 
withdand  the  folicitations  of  any  hu¬ 
manbeing  whatever.  There  isadurdy, 
idle,  impudent,  merry-looking  dog  of 
a  faiior,  with  a  wooden  leg,  dationed 
at  the  corner  of  the  dreet  where  I 
live,  who,  I  do  believe,  has  edablifhed 
himfelf  as  a  penifoner  upon  me  for 
life,  by  the  earncdnefs  of  his  tones, 
and  his  condant  prayers  to  heaven 
for  bleffings  on  my  goodnefs.  Often 
and  often  have  I  been  engaged  in 
midnight-riots,  tliough  fond  of  peace 
and  good  neighbourhood,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  though  I  abhor  wine,  have 
I  been  betrayed  into  intoxication, 
from  a  want  of  power  to  rebd  the 
hofpitable  importunity  of  my  land¬ 
lord  prefling  me  to  HU  a  bumper. 

From  this,  I  would  not  have  you 
imagine  that  I  am  devoid  of  refolu- 
tion,  or  a  will  of  my  ow  n.  On  the 
contrary,  I  do  afli»re  you,  that,  upon 
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extraordinary  occafons,  and  when  it 
is  neceffary,  I  can  rellfl  and  refent 
too.  Nay,  my  wife  (if  you  will  be¬ 
lieve  her)  frequently  complains  of  my 
obdinacy  and  perverfenefs;  and  de* 
dares,  that  of  all  the  men  ihe  ever 
kncw%  Simon  Softly  (for  that  is 
name)  is  the  lead  ftnfible  of  Indul¬ 
gence.  However,  Sir,  as  forciiy  wife, 
confidering  that  I  married  her,  not 
fo  much  fi'om  any  perfonal  regard, 
as  in  order  to  pleafe  her  w^  rthv  fa¬ 
mily  who  had  ferved  me,  though  I 
dare  fay  without  any  expeidation  of 
reward,  I  thank  God,  I  lead  a  pre^ry 
t  lerable  fore  of  life  w'ith  her. — Upon 
the  wiiole,  Sir,  this  dlfp>ofition  of 
mine  has  always  appeared  to  me 
more  amiable  as  well  as  convenient, 
than  that  named  firm  and  decifive, 
which,  I  confefs  to  you,  I  fufpe<d,  is 
at  the  bottom  nothing  elfe  bur  conceit 
and  ill  humour.  Upon  one  ocrafion 
in  rny  life,  however,  (I  think  it  is  the 
very  fird),  w’hich  1  am  going  to  lay 
before  you,  I  mud  own  that  it  nas 
given  me  a  good  deal  of  ferious  didur- 
bance. 

About  fix  months  ago,  I  fucceeded, 
by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  to  a  land 
edate  of  about  lool.  a-year, 
unfortunately*  lies  contiguous  to  that 
of  the  greated  proprietor  in  tne 
county.  Along  with  it  I  inherked 
a  law'-fuit,  kept  alive,  by  various 
means,  ever  fince  the  year  thirty^ 
three.  The  fubje<5l  of  it  was  a  fourth 
part  of  the  edate,  wdiich,  though  it 
had  long  been  pofllfled  bf^  my  predc- 
celfors,  as  part  of  the  farm  of  Oxen- 
tovvn,  Sir  Ralph  Holdencourt,  our 
adverfary  and  neighbour  above-men¬ 
tioned,  contended  mud  belong  to  him, 
as  included  in  his  charter  of  the  ba¬ 
rony  of  Acredale. — But,  before  I  go 
on,  I  mud  make  you  acquainted  wnth 
Sir  Ralph.  He  is  delcendcd  from 
one  of  the  olded  and  mod  choleric 
families  in  the  kingdom,  Tne  dent 
of  it,  as  appears  from  the  tree  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  his  great-grandfather. 
Sir  Euda.:e.  was  a  Norman  baron, 


In  a  long  avenue  of  lofty  elrris, 
minated  at  one  end  by  a  large  iron 
gate,  at  the  top  of  which  the  family 
armb  are  worked,  and  at  the  other, 
by  the  manfion-houfe,  a  large  old-fa- 
fhioned  building,  with  a  moat  and 
turrets,  we  overtook  the  knight  him- 
felf  returning  from  a  ride.  He  feera- 
ed  to  be  about  fixtv,  but  retained  a 
robuft  make  and  florid  complexion. 
He  was  feated  on  a  -iperb  faddle 
with  holders,  and  a  houling  of  fur : 
he  rode  a  long-tailed  horfe,  which 
had  once  been  grey,  but  had  now  be¬ 
come  white  with  age ;  and  was  at¬ 
tended,  at  due  diftance,  by  a  fedate 
elderly-looking  fervant,  in  an  ample 
livery  furtout,  mounted  on  a  black 
dock-tailed  coach  nag.  No  fooner 
had  he  perceived  us,  than  he  pulhed 
on  at  a  gallop,  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  prefent  himfeif  upon  the  platform 
of  a  large  outer  flone  flair,  to  pay  his 
compliments  upon  our  arrival,  I  was 
introduced  to  him  as  his  new  neigh¬ 
bour  Mr  Softly  :  but  the  moment  the 

the  blood 


who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 
One  of  his  pofterity  intermarried  with 
a  WeKli  heirefs  ;  they  were  driven  out 
of  England  for  fome  a(fl  of  rebellion, 
and,  fince  their  fettlement  in  the 
nortH,  their  blood  has  been  farther 
heightened  by  alliance  with  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  a  Scots  Pjer  and  a  Highland 
Chieftain.  Thetr  jealous  pride,  and 
the  fuddennefs  of  their  patTion,  have 
all  along  born  ample  teftimony  to 
the  purity  of  their  lineage.  Sir 
Euftace  himfeif  fought  four  duels, 
and  was  twice  run  through  the  body. 
In  Sir  Ralph's  veins,  this  fpirit,  though 
fomewhac  mitigated  by  his  father's 
marriage  with  one,  who,  it  is  whilper- 
cd,  had  once  ferved  him  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  dairy-maid,  it  is  far  from 
being  exlinifl.  In  his  youth  he  ex¬ 
perienced  the  vengeance  of  the  law, 
for  beating  a  merchant  of  the  fame 
furname,  who,  without  juft  title, 
claimed  kindred  with  him,  and  afllnn- 
ed  the  arms  of  his  family.  I  have 
heard  too,  that  he  himfeif  was  once 
foundly  peppered  by  a  gentleman  of 
fmall  fortune,  whofe  gun  Sir  Ralph 
had  attempted  to  feize,  upon  his  own 
ground,  under  pretence  of  his  being 
unqualified  to  carry  one.  Though 
now  c»ld,  he  is  ftill  noted  for  his  tena¬ 
cious  adherence  to  all  his  pretenfions, 
the  ceremonious  politenefs  with  which 
he  receives  the  great  gentry,  and  his 
fuperciiious  treatment  of  all  thofe  who 
are  not  intitled  to  that  name. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  ftory.  Soon 
after  my  fucceflior,  being  on  a  vilit  to 
another  neighbour,  Mr  B.  I  found 
him  with  his  wufe  preparing  to  de¬ 
part,  in  great  form,  for  the  feat  of 
my  adverfary,  to  whom  they  afe 
annually  in  ufe  of  paying  their  re- 
fpeds.  Being  ignorant  of  my  fl:ua- 
tion,  they  prt/fed  me  much  to  accom¬ 
pany  them ;  and  I,  deflrous  to  pleafe 
them,  Sir,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
excufe  my felf,  at  the  fame  time  think¬ 
ing  it  unreifonable  that  I  Ihould  be 
at  enmity  with  a  man  I  did  not  know, 
merely  becaufe  we  were  at  iaw^  to- 
jjethcr,  was  prevailed  on  to  comply. 


name  reached  his  ears, 
rulhed  into  his  face,  and  eying  me  w'ith 
a  look  of  indignation,  he  turned  upon 
his  heel  and  left  me.  At  this  I  was 
a  good  deal  nettled  (for  I  do  not 
want  fpirit),  and  wiihed  to  retire:  but, 
perceiving  that  niy  horfe  had  been  led 
into  the  uable,  and  that  I  muft  pafs 
through  a  crow’d  of  fervants,  who 
w^ere  laughing  at  my  reception,  I 
thought  it  might  be  juft  as  good  to 
go  on,  and  fo  followed  them  into  the 
great  hall.  This  was  a  large  room, 
wainfeotted  with  oak,  and  decorated 
with  fome  portraits,  a  map  of  the 
eftate,  a  tree  of  the  family- defeents, 
befides  a  fpear  and  a  crofs-bow,  which 
had  been  borne,  I  fuppofe,  by  fome 
of  the  knight’s  progenitors.  Here 
we  were  received  by  Mifs  Primrofe 
Holdencourt,  his  After,  a  maiden  lady 
of  fifty-five,  who,  ever  fince  the  death 
of  his  wife,  has  done  the  honours  of 
Jiis  table.  To  her  I  made  a  profound 
bow,  of  which  Ihe  took  no  notice,  un- 
lefs  by  bridling  up  her  head,  and 
toffing  a  look  of  difduiu  at  me. 
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Our  prefent  company,  befidcs  the 
pcrlbns  already  mentioned,  confifted 
of  the  Knight’s  agent  or  attorney, 
and  the  parfon  of  the  parilh.  The 
two  latter,  who,  for  fome  reafon  or 
other,  had  all  along  kept  Handing  to¬ 
gether  by  one  of  the  windows  near 
the  door,  were  banilhed,  upon  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  dinner,  to  a  by-table  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  where  1  like  wife, 
finding  no  place  unoccupied  at  the 
other  table,  was  obliged  to  take  my 
feat.  But,  for  this  difgrace,  I  was 
foon  comforted  by  the  good  humour 
and  facetioufnefs  of  the  attorney 
(who  feemed  to  take  a  liking  for  me), 
as  well  as  by  fome  excellent  ale,  in 
which  we  both,  along  with  the  parfon, 
participated  pretty  liberally.  We  had 
no  communication  with  the  other 
table,  unlefs  by  an  overture  of  mine 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  Mifs 
Primrofe,  by  drinking  her  health, 
which  met  wnth  a  very  ungracious 
reception.  We  had,  however,  no 
grear  caufe  to  envy  their  converfation, 
as  it  confifted  chiefly  of  fome  annota¬ 
tions  by  her  upon  the  table  linen,  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  twelve  apoftles, 
and  fome  worthies  of  the  family,  were 
woven  ;  befides  a  hiftory  from  the 
Knight  of  fome  exploits  performed 
by  the  latter.  Dinner  being  removed, 
and  the  ladies  retiring  along  with  it, 
the  other  table  was  naturally  compelled 
,to  an  union  with  ours ;  w^hich,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  take  place  without  ftrong 
marks  of  repugnance  on  the  part  of 
the  Knight.  Thefe  became  ftill  more 
and  more  manifeft  as  the  liquor  ele¬ 
vated  his  pride :  he  pufhed  the  bottle 
paft  me,  negledled  to  require  my 
toaft,  and  every  now  and  then  eyed 
me  over  his  fhoulder  with  a  look  of 
the  utmoft  jealoufy  and  averfion.  1 
did  not  value  the  looks  of  him  or  any 
other  mao  a  farthing ;  fo  1  kept  my 
feat  manfully.  In  a  fhort  time,  my 
friend  Mr  B.  having,  for  fome  pur- 
pofe  or  other,  left  the  room,  the  at¬ 
torney,  with  an  appearance  of  great 
candour  and  cordiality,  inquired  ot 


me,  whether  that  unhappy  conteft  re¬ 
lative  to  the  farm  of  Oxentown  were 
drawing  to  an  iffue  ?  Nothing  that 
depends  on  my  will  for  that  purpofe 
thall  be  wanting,”  anfwered  I.  You 
allow  then  (immediately  interpofed 
the  Knight)  that  the  lands  of  Har- 
rowfield  make  part  of  my  barony  of 
Acredale :  you  are  at  laft  become 
fenfible  of  the  juftice  of  my  claims.” 

“  I  am  glad  ot  it,  heartily  glad  of 
it,  (rejoined  the  attorney);  but  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  impoflible  to  doubt  of  it, 
for” — and  here  he  began  a  long  difter- 
tation,  fo  full  of  law-terms  and  bad 
Latin,  that  I  did  not  underhand  a 
word  on’t,  which  he  finilhed  with. 
From  all  which,  it  is  /ucf  clarhisy 
that  the  lands  belong  to  Sir  Ralph.” 
Moft  aflairedly,”  echoed  the  parfon. 
And  when,  my^dear  Sir,  do  you 
me«an  to  renounce  your  claim,”  re- 
fumed  the  attorney  ?  All  this,  Sir, 
palfed  with  fo  much  rapidity,  that  I 
had  no  time  for  recollection  or  reply. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  in¬ 
tention,  than  totally  to  furrender  my 
claim :  an  amicable  accomodation  w^as 
all  that  I  meant  to  hint  at.  But  what 
could  I  do,  Sir  ?  My  friend,  who 
might  have  fiipported  me,  had  leit 
the  room  :  1  had  no  anfwer  ready  lo 
the  attorney’s  argument  :  the  whole 
j  company  concurred  in  regarding  iny 
claim  as  groundlefs ;  my  meaning 
had  been  mifunderftood,  and  an  ex¬ 
planation,  befides  expofing  me  to 
their  refentnient  (but  that  I  did  not 
value  a  ftraw),  would  have  fubje<fted 
me  to  the  fulpicion  of  infincei  ity  and 
loofe  dealing.  Still,  however,  I  was 
loath  thus  to  play  away  fo  confidcr- 
able  a  part  of  my  inheritance.  After 
hefitating  a  little  while,  aukw^ard  and 
embarraffed,  between  thefe  oppoiite 
motives,  I  did,  at  laft,  refolve  to  un¬ 
deceive  them,  and  had  actually  begun 
to  meditate  an  addrefs  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  which,  I  do  believe,  I  fhouid 
have  delivered,  when  the  attorney, 
flapping  me  on  the  fhoulder  with  one 
hand,  and  ftretching  out  che  other  t^ 
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me,  with  an  air  of  the  greateft  cordi- 
ality,  cut  me  ftiorl,  “  VVhat  lay  you, 
Mr  Softly  ?  faft  hind,  fad  find  }  what 
fay  you  to  finifhing  the  matter  imme¬ 
diately  This  propofal,  be  ng  quite 
unexpefted,  utterly  dilconcerted  me. 
Between  furprife,  embarraffment,  and 
the  defire  of  relieving  my felf  by  a  de- 
cifion  one  way  or  other,  leeing  them, 
at  the  fame  time,  lull  of  exp^ftation, 
I  haflily,  almoft  without  knowing 
what  I  did,  to«)k  him  by  the  hand, 
and  anfwered.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart. 
In  fhort.  Sir,  paper,  pen,  and  ink, 
were  called  for,  and  a  deed  drawn  out, 
which  I  inllantly  executed.  The 
Knight,  immediately  after,  coming  up 
to  me,  (hook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
commanding  a  bumper  to  my  health, 
defired  and  infided  to  fee  me  often  at 
CaflJe  Holdencoupt, 

Being  naturally  of  an  eafy  temper 
and  feeing  that  the  matter  could  not 
be  mended,  touched  at  the  lame  time 
with  the  fatisfadion  that  it  had  dif- 
fufed,  I  foon,  in  fome  degree,  regain¬ 
ed  my  good  humour.  More  wine 
was  called  for  repeatedly  ;  and  next 
morning,  I  found  myfelf  at  my  friend 
Mr  B’s  houfe,  without  knowing  how 
or  when  1  had  been  tranfported  to  it. 

Upon  ferious  deliberation,  however, 
and- after  fome  Cfuivcrfation  upon  the 
fnbj*<5l  with  my  ‘wife,  I  am  really 
vexed  and  dif'pirited  with  this  affair, 
la  making  application  to  you,  I  have 
three  view’s  ;  the  fir  ft  merely  to  dif- 
hurden  my  mind  by  teljing  the  ftory, 
(I  fear  it  is  a  dull  and  tedious  one) ; 
the  lecond  to  learn  from  any  of 
your  readers  who  -  are  at  the  bar, 
whether  my  facility  be  a  ground  for 
reducing  my  confeiit ;  the  third,  to 
warn  perfons  ©f  a  fimilar  difpofition 
from  going  into  company  with  their 
adverfaries  in  a  !aw-iuit. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

SIMON  SOFTLY. 

Singulir  Injiance  ^  Ge n  -  ko sit v.  < 

The  laft  advices  from  Vienna 
biing  an  account  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumftance  that  had  happened  , 


in  the  diftri^fl:  of  Hollteiu  in  the  conrft 
of  laft  month.  The  young  Comte  de 
Stolberg,  a  ftudent  in  the  I'rdverfity 
of  Kiel,  and  a  young  nobleman  of  a  : 
gay  and  diflipated  hie,  had  a  dilj  a.e 
with  one  ot  the  fons  of  the  Baihff  of 
Eichsfield,  a  youth  b  longing  to  liie  ♦* 
fai.iC  univerfity.  Women,  or  play, 
were  fuppofed  to  have  produced  it, 
though  the  true  caufe  has  not  yet 
tranipired.  The  parties  met,  and  the 
Comte  de  Stolberg  was  killed.  The 
Bailiff  was  in  the  greateft  agonies  for 
the  fate  of  his  fon,  ^ho  W’as  appre¬ 
hended  for  the  murder,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter  from  the  ' 
Comte  Chriftien  Stolberg,  the  lur- 
viving  brother  of  the  deceafed. 

«  S  I  R, 

It  is  with  fincere  condolance 
that  I  fieze  the  earlieft  opportunity  of 
offering  you  my  hand.  I  confider  you 
as  juftly  entitled  to  commileration. 

I  hope  I  (hall  confole  you  by  affuring 
you,  in  the  moll  fincere  manner,  tha.t 
there  does  not  a  fpark  of  refentinent  * 
remain  in  my  heart  tow^ards  your  un¬ 
fortunate  fon,  whofe  hand  depriv'd 
mv  dear  brother  of  his  life.  I  affure 
you.  Sir,  in  my  own  perfon,  and  in 
that  of  my  brothers  and  fillers,  that 
we  have  taken,  and  lhall  continue  to 
take  every  pollible  means  in  our 
power  to  mitigate  the  misfortunes  of 
your  fon. — If  his  fentence  fliould  ulti¬ 
mately  turn  ont  contrary  to  what  we 
all  willi,  and  to  what,  from  the  known 
clemency  of  the  judges,  there  is  every 
rcafon  to  expect,  in  chat  cafe  we  fhall 
ufe  every  effort  to  procure  lenity 
from  his  Majefty,  and  affuredly  his  >• 
Majefty  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our 
intreaties.—  Unhappy  father  ! — my 

feelings compell  me  toaddrefsthefefew 
words  of  comfort  to  you.— I  entreat 
you  mo  ft  earneftly  to  rely  on  my 
affurances. — but,  alas  I  this  confola- 
tion  will  be  light  indeed,  if  I  ftiould 
afterwards  prove  unable  to  accompany 
it  with  that  alone  which  can  give  you 
perfed  fecurity.  Do  not  think  harlh- 
Jy  of  your  fon  for  au  event  whicii 


ought  not  to  have  had  fo  fatal  an 
ifhi  ••  Permit  me  to  foften  my  own 
co  ncern,  by  intorming  you,  that  I 
have  read  one  of  the  letters  of  this 
young  man,  replete  with  fentiments 
w^Iilch  a  generous  heart  could  alone 
have  diiSated,  and 


Sdort  Defeription  of  the  IJland  of  Mi 

NORCA. 


Minorca  is  an  idand  fituated 
in  the  Mediterranean  lea,  a* 
bouL  ICO  miles  (buth  of  Cataloniay 
and  90  north-eaii  of  the  iiland  of  Ma¬ 
jorca.  Ii  is  about  30  miles  in  lengtht 
and  12  in  breadth,  where  broadeil. 
Tiie  air  »f  Minorca  is  more  clear  than 
that  of  England,  and  yet  the  vailies 
arc  not  free  from  fogs ;  the  air  is  of 
fuch  a  corroding  nature,  that  it  is 
almoft  impolbhle  to  preferve  brafs 
and  iron  from  the  ruit.  The  fum- 
I  mers  are  dry,  clear,  calm,  and  very 
hot ;  the  autumns  moiif,  warm,  and 
unequal ;  in  winter  Itorms  are  not 
;  frequent  nof  long,  but  fometiines  ve- 
I  ry  violent,  and  in  fpring  the  weather 
is  variable.  In  fummers  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings  are  calm  ;  but  tlie 
middle  of  the  days  is  circled  by  re- 
ing  breezes,  which  die  away  at 
approach  of  night.  Abouv  the 
autumnal  equinox,  the  rain  falls  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  the  water  runs 

a  torrent,  tears  up 
carries  away  the 


wh  ch  drew  tears 
of  coinpaflion  from  ms  eyes.  Tne 
ways  of  heaven,  however,  are  in¬ 
tricate  :  the}  lead  us  to  happinefs 
by  various  paffages.  The  veil  will 
ojie  day  He  withdrawn,  and  perhaps, 
ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  we  fhall 
mutually  have  caufe  to  rejoice  in  the 
tranfa^don  which  has  recently  taken 
place  between  your  fon  and  my 
brother. 

‘‘  They  were  two  young  men  in 
the  flower  of  their  age,  eaca  expofed 
to  a  thoufand  dangers  and  temptar 
lions,  >)rhich  poihbly  the  one  could  j 
only  have  avoided  by  an  extraordi-  in^s 
nary  death,  and  the  other  may,  by 
the  commilfion  of  a  violent  adlion,  be  freiji 
led  into  a  ferious  reflexion  on  his  owm  the 
condurfl.  Neither  of  them  thought 
of  murdering  the  other,  nor  had  they 
ever  harboured  the  leaft  fpark  of  down  the  hills  in 
malice  in  their  hearts.  The  lafl  words  trees  by  the  roots, 
ot  my  dying  brother  were,  f‘  Inter-  cattle,  and  greatly  damages  the  gar- 
cede  for  the  pardon  of  him  who  has  dens  and  vineyards.  The  fur  face  of 
wounded  me.”  i  he  requeft  of  our  the  ifland  is  unequal,  and  in  many 
brother  engages  us  warmly  to  intereft  places  divided  by  long,  narrow,  and 
ourfelves  for  your  fon,  whofe  lot,  in  deep  vales.  In  moft  places  there  is 
this  affair,  has  hitherto  been  the  fo  little  earth,  that  the  whole  ifland 
inl’deR.  May  God  afford  you  confo-  feems  to  be  one  large  irregular  rock, 
lation!  and  grant  that  your  fon,  after  covered  here  and  therewith  mould, 
having  been  the  caufe  of  thefe  fevere  and  an  infinite  variety  of  ftones. 
alflidlions,  may  one  day  comfort  you  They  till  the  ground  with  a  plou 
by  the  fincerityot  his  repentance,  and  fo  light,  that  a  man  can  carry  it  oa 
the  regularity  of  his  rondudl!  and  his  Ihoulder ;  and  it  is  draw’ll  by  an 
may  he  gracioufly  vouchfufe  to  erafe  heifer,  and  fometimes  by^n  afs,  af- 
from  your  mind  every  recolledion  of  filled  by  a  dog.  They  get  in  their 
this  fatal  event !  j  barley  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and 

Chri  ST^EN,  Comte  de  Stolberg.”  i  their  wheat  in  June;  September  is 

]  the  feafon  lor  the  » ho  .ore.  and  the 

The  young  Comte  de  Stolberg  is  a  :  wine  is  very  good.  They  liave  beans, 
near  relation  to  the  confort  of  the  Pre-  ;  vetches,  kidney  beans,  and  leiitiles ; 
tender.  She  w’as,  before  her  mar-  and  in  fane  places  there  are  fields  of 
riage,  filled  Princefs  of  Stolberg;  tlie  ;  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco;  there  are 
Comte  is  the  iffue  i^f  a  youxtg  branch  j  alfo  a  few  peafe  in  the  vineyards  and 
at  the  Princefs’s  family.  j  gardens,  for  the  tables  of  the  rich. 


General  Murray  is  the  prefent  go¬ 
vernor,  from  whofe  approved  military 
capacity,  prudent  conduct,  and  well- 
known  courage,  are  formed  the  moft 
fanguine  expt:(5tations.  And  when  we 
conlider  that  the  General’s  exertions 
will  be  aided  by  the  great  abilities  of 
the  gallant  Sir  William  Draper,  who 
is  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  fecond 
in  command,  we  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  but  that  the  Spaniards  will 
be  compelled  to  raife  the  liege,  efpe- 
cially  if  fuccours  are  fent  in  any  rea- 
fonable  time* 


The  gardens  produce  pot-herbs  and 
roots  in  great  plenty,  all  the  year,  and 
in  fuinmer  they  have  Guinea  pepper. 
Befides  the  fruits  common  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  have  pomegranates,  lemons, 
citrons,  almonds,  oranges,  and  the 
Indian  fig.  The  trees  ot  the  gardens 
are  the  laurel,  poplar,  Egyptian  thorn, 
bead-tree,  and  the  fig-tree,  which 
produces  two  crops  of  excellent  figs 
in  a  year ;  they  have  alfo  the  palm- 
tree  ;  befides  thefe  there  are  many 
vegetables  that  grow  wild,  particu¬ 
larly  the  aloe,  and  aromatic  plants 
which  perfume  the  air.  This  ifland 
abounds  in  cattle,  fheep,  and  goats, 
which  fupply  the  inhabitants  with 
cheefe  and  wool.  Pork  and  bacon  is 
in  great  plenty  all  the  year.  Befides 
thefe  there  is  great  plenty  of  rabbits 
and  land  turtles,  and  variety  of  poul¬ 
try  and  water  fowls.  In  the  woods 
and  fields  are  ring-doves,  red-leg¬ 
ged  partridges,  ftone-curlews,  quails, 
black- birds,  folitary  fparrows,  night¬ 
ingales,  goldfinches,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  other  fmall  birds. 

The  natives  are  fpare,  of  a  middle 
ftature,  but  well  built,  ftrong,  and  of 
an  olive  complexion.  Their  hair  is 
generally  black  and  curled.  They 
are  of  a  choleric  difpofition,  prone  to 
anger,  and  feldom  forgive  injuries, 
and  the  quarrels  of  families  are  kept 
up  from  father  to  fon.  The  girls 
foon  arrive  at  maturity  ;  both  fexes 
are  extremely  amorous,  and  arc  mar¬ 
ried  at  fourteen.  They  retain  many 
cufloms  of  the  ancient  times ;  and 
the  prefent  inhabitants  are  as  dex¬ 
trous  in  the  ufe  of  the  fling  as  their 
anceftors  were. 

This  ifland  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  in  170S,  when  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Stanhope  took  it,  woth  the  lofs 
of  forty  men  only,  and  it  was  ceded 
to  the  EngUlb  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
who  kept  it  till  1756,  when  it  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  French  for  want  of  fuc¬ 
cours,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance  un¬ 
der  the  brave  Gen.  Blakeney  ;  but  it 
was  reftored  to  the  Englllh  by  the 
ace  of  176^. 


Defer iption  of  a  curious  Cave  at  Gib 
raltar. 


During  the  long  fiege  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  and  the  want  of  flielter 
and  fafety  for  the  people  who  are  not 
on  duty,  I  wonder  we  have  not  heard 
that  Gen.  Elliot  has  turned  the  caves 
on  the  fide  of  the  hill  into  cafemets 
for  the  men.  The  cave  called  St 
George’s  is  very  capacious,  and  I 
fliould  think  not  lefs  dangerous  to 
fleep  in,  than  fecure  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  bombs  or  fliot.  1  vifited  the 
cave  with  Admiral  Medway  in  the 
year  1745,  you  fuch  an 

account  of  it  as  my  memory  at  this 
diflant  time  furnifties  me  with.  In 
going  into  it  you  defeend  a  great 
number  of  fteps  ;  and  though  the 
entrance  is  but  fmall,  it  foon  opens  to 
an*  iramenfe  area  fifty  or  fixty  feet 
high,  covered  by  a  natural  arch, 
and  fupported  by  a  great  number  ot 
pillars,  furniihed  by  the  petrifadlioiis 
of  the  oozing  waters  wdilch  conftant- 
ly  drop  from  parts  of  the  roof.  Be¬ 
yond  this  firfl:  arch  or  area  are  feve- 
ral  others,  and  fome  of  equal  magni¬ 
tude  ;  and  though  the  air  is  more  hu¬ 
mid  deeper  in,  yet  there  is  much  en¬ 
tertainment  for  a  naturalift,  as  he  will 
find  a  variety  of  petrifaftions  in  fuch 
forms,  that  by  the  help  of  a  little 
chilling,  or  a  fertile  imagination, 
there  is  fcarce  a  piece  of  art  which 
he  may  not  find  here  executed  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  a  moft 


/ 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


{liipcndous  nautral  (Iruvflure,  and  in 
Ibine  parts  lb  deep,  that  the  com¬ 
monality  of  the  people  on  the  Bar¬ 
bary  and  Chrilfian  ihore  believe  there 
is  a  fub-marine  palfage  in  it  between 
Spain  and  Barbary.  This  cave,  too, 
is  turnilhed  with  excellent  water,  and 
abounds  with  bats,  whofe  noife  adds 
greatly  to  the  Iblemnity  of  their  man- 
fion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  people  be¬ 
lieve  the  fub  marine  communication, 
becanfe  there  is  alfo  another  vaft  cave, 
not  unlike  St  George's,  in  tlie  oppi) 
lite  hill  on  the  Barbary  fliorc,  called 
Apes  hilly  not  by  way  of  punning  up¬ 
on  the  imitation  of  one  hill,  or  one 
cave,  to  the  other,  but  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apes  which  inhabit  it ;  and  on 
which  I  have  more  than  once  feen 
to  the  number  of  a  dozen  playing  to¬ 
gether,  and  particularly  noticed  a  fe¬ 
male  fitting  upright,  with  twins  in  her 
arms.  A  IVanderer, 

To  ths  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  T  R, 

OBSERVE  you  have  inferted  in 
your  Magazine  the  Memoirs  of 
Judge  Blackftone,  which  I  have  per- 
ufed  wjth  pleafure.  Nothing  affords 
greater  entertainment  to  the  mind, 
than  a  narrative  of  the  actions  of 
thofe  men  who  have  didinguiflied 
themfelves  by  their  literary  acquire- 
inentSy  and  applied  thefe  acquire¬ 
ments  to  the  benefit  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  We  enquire  with  anxious 
folicitude  into  the  characters  of  fuch 
exalted  literati,  and  hear  or  read  wiih 
avidity  every  incident  or  tranlaCtion 
of  their  lives.  This  defire  is  laudable, 
and  ought  to  be  gratified.  The  de- 
lign  of  your  publication  is  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  ainufement  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  your  readers,  and  this  deCtgn 
cannot  be  better  anfwered  than  by 
the  infertion  of  the  memoirs  of  cele¬ 
brated  perfons, — There  is  one  perfon 
of  whofe  life  I  never  could  get  any 
fatisfaCtory  account.  He  was  an  or- 
nameat  to  his  profefiion,  and  the  laws 
VoL.  LIU. 


4^^ 

of  his  country  are  no  lefs  obliged  to 
his  labours  and  abilities  than  thofe 
of  England  to  Blackllone's. —  1  meaix 
the  learned  Mr  Erlkine,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Inftitutes,  whofe  memoirs 
equally  deierve  commemoration,  and 
who  is  infinitely  more  an  objeCl  of 
ijtir  attention  than  any  Engliih  law¬ 
yer  poflibly  can  be.  I  could  wilh, 
theretoie,  and  1  dare  to  fay  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  my  with  would  give  plea¬ 
fure  to  moll  of  your  readers,  that 
you  would  make  fome  enquiries  after 
the  incidents  of  this  celebrated  man's 
life,  and  with  your  conveniency  lay 
them  before  the  public.  I  am.  Sir, 
Yoiir's,  &c.  T.  M. 

Edinburgh y  September  28.  1781. 

ANECDOTE. 

AS  a  proof  of  the  fimplicity  and 
weaknefs  of  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  particularly  of  the  French, 
nation,  who,  of  all  others,  have  the 
lead  idea  of  aCls  of  generofity,  an 
Englifhman  laid  a  wager,  that  lie 
would  walk  every  day  for  two  hours 
on  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris,  with  a  bag 
of  true  crown  pieces  offixlivres  each, 
and  offer  them  for  fale  at  vingt»quatrc 
fols,  i.  e.  five  [hilling  pieces  to  be  fold 
for  one,  and  that  nobody  would  buy 
them.  He  accordingly  took  his  poll, 
and  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
“  Qui  veut  dcs  ecus  de  dx  Francs 
tout  neufs  a  vingt-quatre  fols  ?  Je  Jes 
donne  a  ce  prix.*' — “  Who  will  have 
any  crowns  of  fix  livres  each,  quite 
new,  for  a  Ihiliing  a-piece  ?  I  will  give 
them  at  that  price.'' — Many  people 
looked  at  his  new  money,  Ihrug- 
ged  up  their  fhoulders,  and  pafTed 
on,  faying,  “  Ils  font  faux  ;  ils  font 
faux  “  They  are  falfe  ;  they  are 
falfe."  Others  palfed  without  taking 
any  notice  ;  at  length,  however,  a 
poor  woman  faid  (he  would  rifk  it, 
merely  oat  of  curiofity,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  bought  three  pieces  ;  but  tho' 
he  had  for  five  years  conftantly  at¬ 
tended  to  offer  his  crown  pieces  for 
two  hours  every  day,  he  was  never 
able  tc  fell  a  fingle  crown  more, 
i:.  e  e 
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[A  few  years  a^o,  a  learned  German  Profeflor, 
Xhi'iU'un  Fr^idciick  Matthxi,  was  invited  tc 
fettle  at  Moicow,  whete,  in  the  library  <^t 
the  ll'*ly  Synu)d^  he  dilcovcrcd  a  MS.  o»p> 
of  the  works  of  Homer,  written  about  tlte 
conclofion  of  the  141I1  century.-- Among 
tlicfe  is  the  heautitul  Greek  poem  the  Hyn»n 
to  Ceres —MatthaEi  having  tomniniiicated 
this  antient  compofition  to  FrofefTor  Rhun 
kenius  of  Leyden,  the  latter  lately  pubilflKd 
an  elegant  edition  of  it,  illuttrarcd  wiith  va* 
luablc  notes  and  obfervations — Mr  Richard 
Hole  having  favoured  the  public  with  an  ex- 
.  celicnt  £ngli(h  tranflatioh  of  this  prcU> 
Poem,  we  think  the  entire  inlertion  of  it  in 
our  poetical  department,  will  not  be  unat> 
nptablc  to  the  generality  cf  our  readers  ] 

U0\fER*6  HVMN  to  CERES,  tran^ated  into 
Eiiglilh  Verje,  hy  RicdARD  Hole,  'LL  jB. 

CERES,  to  thee  belongs  the  votive  lay, 

VVhofe  locks  in  radiance  round  thy  tem¬ 
ples  play. 

And  Proferpine,  whom,  dilfant  from  thy  fight, 
Here?  Pluto  bofc  to  realms  of  endlefs  night. 
For  thus  dec'ctd  tl>c  god,  whofe  piercii»g  eyes 
Trace  ev’ry  adt,  whofe  thunder  ihakes  the  (kies, 
'I’hat  (he.  whofe  hands  the  golder.  lickle  bear, 
And  choicefi  product  of  the  circling  year,* 

Rich  fruits,  and  fragrant  breathing  fiow'rs 
fbunld  know 

I'hc  tender  conflifts  of  maternal  woe. 

In  Nyfia’s  vale,  with' nymphs  a  lovely  train, 
Sprung  from  the  hoary  father  cf  the  main. 
Fair  Proferpine  confumM  the  fleecing.hours 
In  pleafing  fports,  ami  pluck’d  the  gaudy 
fiow’rs. 

Around  them  wide  the  flamy  crocus  glows. 
Thro’  leaves  of  verdure  blooms  the  op’ning 
‘  rofe ; 

The  hyacinth  declines  his  fragrant  bead, 

And  purple  vi’leU  deck  th'  enameli’d  mead. 

The  fair  MarcifTus  far^above  the  reft, 

Fy  magic  form’d,  in  beauty  rofe  confeft. 

So  Jove,  c*  enfnare  the  virgins  thoughtlefs 
mind,  .  ^ 

'  And  plcaic  ilic  ruler  of  the  (hades  defign’d, 
lie  caus’d  it  from  the  op’ning  earth  to  rife, 
.Sweet  to  the  feent,  alhiring  to  the  eyes. 

Neyef  did  mor^l,  or  celeltial  pow’r  ' 

Eeboid  fuch  vivid  tints  adorn  a  flow’r. 

the  deep  root  an  hundred  branches 
fprung. 

And  to  the  winds  ambrofial  odours  Hung; 
Which  lightly  wafted  on  the  wings  of  air. 

The  gladden’d  earth,  and  hcav’o’s  wide  cir¬ 
cuit  ^are. 

The  j('y  diipenfing  fragrance  fpreads  around. 
And  ocean's  briny  fweii  with  finiUs  ii  crown’d. 


I  ’ifpartcd — widely  ya*»'n’d  a  gulf  profound  1— 
Forih*rulhing  fiom  the  black  abyis,  arofc 
The  gloomy  monarch  of  the  realm  of  woes, 
Pluto,  from  Saturn  fprung — 1  he  trembling 
maid 

He  feiz’d,  and  to  his  golden  car  convey’d, 
dome  by  immt'rtal  fteeds  the  chariot  flies; 

And  thus  (he  pours  her  fupplicaiing  cries— 

Aflift,  protect  me,  th'.u  who  reign  ft  above 
Supreme  and  befl  of  gods,  paternal  Jove  I 
But  ah !  in  vain  the  haplefs  virgin  rears 
Her  wild  compUint— nor  god  nor  mortal 
hears’ — 

\or  to  the  whitc-arm’d  nymphs  with  beauty 
crown’d  (found. 

Her  lov’d  companions,  reach’d  the  mournful 

Pale  Hecate,  who  in  the  cell  of  night 
Mufes  on  youthful  pleafuie’s  rapid  flight; 

And  bright  Hyperion’s  fon,  who  decks  the 
fkks 

With  fplendor.  only  heard  the  virgin’s  cries 
Invoke  the  father  of  ih’  ethereal  pOA’rs — 

But  he,  at  diftance  from  their  airy  bow’rs. 

Sits  in  his  hallow'd*  fane; — his  vot’rics  hears. 
Accepts  their  off'rings,  and  rewards  their 
pray’rs. 

While  hell’s  dread  ruler  in  his  car  convey'd 
To  realms  of  darkhefs  the  rcluftant  maid. 

Long  as  (he  view’d  the  ftar  befpangled  (kieis 
And  ocean’s  many-teeming  waters  rife; 

While  earth’s  gay  verdure  fled  not  from  her 
view/  r  .  . 

Nor  Phoebus  yet  his  cheerful  light  withdrew; 
Sc  long  the  ray  of  hope  illum’d  her  bread. 

Nor  funk  her  foul,  undaunted  tho’  diftreft. 

Her  mother  ftill  (he  thought  would  meet  her 
fight,  (light.— 

,  And  friendly  pow’rs  who  dwelt  in  realms  of 
E’en  ocean’s  depth  refounded  to  her  cry, 

And  lofty  mountains  tow’ring  to  the  Iky ! 

At  length,  the  (hrieks  of  woe  her  mother 
hears— 

Her  heav’nly  brcift  the  (haft  of  anguKh  tears. 
The  blooming  wreath  (he  from  her  brow’ un¬ 
binds;  (winds: 

Rends  her  bright  locks,  and  gives  them  to  the 
Then  (mournhil  emblem  of  her  inward  woes !} 
A  fable  veil  athwart  her  (boulders  throws  *. 


•  **  A  fable  veil  athwart  her  (boulders  throws.’* 

Ccrci  is  faid  to  have  ivorn  a  black  veil  Py 
the  Grecian  poets^  either  as  a  fign  of  forrotu  for 
the  hfs  of  Preferpine,  or  to  conceal  her  gtief 
from  obfervation.  But  it  was  ufed  as  an  ornd^ 
mental  part  of  drefs,  richly  embroidered  and 
tranf parent^  in  very  early  ages*  Hfimer  de/cribei 


f 
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As  fomc  f^ni  bird  htr  ravilh*d  young  de¬ 
ploy  s ;  , 

And  cv’r>”fccrtt  Hia  le  in  vain  explores; 

To  feck  the  fair  !he  flics  o’er  Tea  and  la'ul, 

7*he  burning  torches  waving  in  her  hand. 

Nor  gods,  nor  men  the  author  of  her  woe* 
Unfold— no  birds  of  omenM  flight  difclofc. 

Nine  tedious  days  in  vain  the  qneen  ador'd 
The  various  regions  of  the  e^rth  cxpLr’d; 

Nor  did  Ihc  tafle,  while  Ihc  her  ccurfe  purfu’d, 
The  balmy  ncftir,  or  aml^rofial  food; 

Nor  ever  in  the  cool  tranflueem  wave, 

Toil’s  Iwect  relief,  her  form  of  bc»iuty  lave. 

On  the  tenth  morn,  as  chacing  night's  dull 
'  gloom, 

Aur  >r-’s  beams  the  purpled  eaft  illume, 

Pale  Hecate  before  her  view  appe.tT’d, 

Her  hano  the  faintly  gleaming  taper  rear’d, 
A'.d  rhus  began:— O  thnu'  to  whom  we  owe 
T  ofe  joys  the  fcafon's  circling  flight  bellow;  i 
Wnai  god,  what  mortal  dar'd  th'  impious 
deed,  ’  (bleed  ?* 

Tha^  makes  a  hcav’nly  brcall  with  forrow 
I  hca»-d  thy  daughter’s  voice  implore  relief ; 
Unki’0%  to  me  the  author  of  her  grief  f — 

*  *  •  •  • 


a  iK'inL'^ux  Qiic  xjf'ered  by  the  Trojan  matrons  at 
the  aitiir  of  yUnerva:  (li.  Lib  6.  i.  193.) 
And  Penelope's  is  thus  defcrihed  by  Pope  in  bis 
tranjlatisn  of  the  i  ^th  hook  of  his  Odyjffey  : 

A  veil  tranflucent  o’er  her  brow  difplay'd, 

Her  beauty  f.e.  .s.  and  only  feems  to  fliade. 

JVe  find  Rebecca  makes  ufe  of  c«c,  on  being 
informed  that  IJanc  ‘tuas  approaching  to  meet  her 
{O':  i.  c  xxiv  V.  <5s  )•  IVhen  Judah  meets 
Tharnar  likcwife,  Pc  U  deferibed  as  covering 
herfjif  with  a  veil  (Gen.  c.  xxxviii.  v.  14.) — 
This  phrafe  is  rather  remarkable,  as  Judah  on 
that  account  pojfwiy^  ^  courtC' 

zan ;  and  it  n  fdd^  that  /laves  formerly  in 
Gre  ice  wore  larger  veils  than  other  people  -5- 
Eunpides  makes  Andromache  comphiu  in  his 
pjay  of  that  name — “  I  was  conduflvd  frorp  my 
hulbjods  bed  to  the  Hrand,  my  i nee  covered 
viih  the  veil  of  a  captive  ”  It  is  well  known 
that  the  veil  of  female  Haves  in  the  Levant,  at 
prejent  covers  the  whole 'body,  and  that  the 
Greeks  have  bem  more  tenacious  of  ' their  old  cuj- 
toms  than  rnofl  other  nations — yiay  not  tb  s  ac¬ 
count  for  the  daughters  of  Celeus,  though  jiruck 
with  the  venerable  appearance  of  Ceres,  propofing 
an  employment  to  her,  on  feeing  her  wear  a  veil 
appropriated  .to  women  of  inferior  rank  which 
atherwife  would  haiTt  fcarcely  been  conjijient  with 

their  amiable  chara^ers? 

/ 

f  **  Unknown  fo  me  the  author  of  her  grief.*’ 

Some  part  of  Hecate's  fpeech  appears  to  have 
been  loJl—~She  relates  nothng  more  to  Ceres  than 
what  Jhe  knew  before.;  and  yet,  from  what  fol^ 
Uws,'  one  would  fuppofc  that  her  information  had 
conveyed  to  the  goddefs  fom:  addlUonal  canjc  for 
grief  and  vexation.^ 


She  ccas  d;  nor  did  the  goddefs  make  reply. 
But  fudden  wiv’d  the  flaming  torch  on  h^gh. 
And  lought  the  ruler  pf  the  da%’,  whole  fight 
From  the  pure  regions  of  ui  clouded  light 
All  actions  views— Before  his  car  the>  came; 
The  burning  car,  and  horfes  bicathing  fliml*. 
Stopp’d  fudder.— Ceres  thus.  O  Pheehus,  hear  I 
My  fame,  my  antient  dignity  revere  ! 

!f  e’er  my  bleflings  gave  thy  font  delight, 
rhofe  blcin"gs  now  by  friendlhip’s  afl  re¬ 
quite.  '  *  ' 

A  daughter  late  was  mine  of  beauteous  form-N. 
(Sweet  tender  plant,  uprooted  by  a  llorm  !) 
Didant  I  heard  her  loud-iamenting  cries; 

But  late  fevere denied  her  to  my  eyes. 

O  thoti !  who  crown’d  with  other’s  pureft  llglift' 
Thro’  earth  and  ocean  dail’il  thy  boundlefs 
fight. 

Tell  me  what  god.  what  mortal  has  convcyhl 
Rcluflant  from  thefe  arms  my  darling  mild  ? 

Daughtef  of  Rhea!  he  reply’d,  1  hear 
With  grief  thy  wrongs,  and  dignity  revere. 
Blame  not  th’  ethereal  race— fiom  hcav’n’s 
dread  king, 

Who  dwells  mid*  black’niug  clouds,  thy  for« 
rows  fpting. 

Pluto,  by  his  decree,  the  virgin  bore 
Where  darkly-frowning  on  iti’  infernal  (bore 
His  lofty  palace  (lauds— no  more  repine. 

No  caufe  fv^r  anguilh.  nor  for  fliame  is  thu.c* 

He,  brother  to  the  god  who  rules  on  high. 

Now  hails  her  cinprefs  of  the  lower  Iky ; 

For  Saturn’s  awful  race  fuperior  rti|;n 
O’er  heav’n,  or  hell,  and  cartii-enclrcling 
main. 

He  faid,  and  then  (his  courfe  no  more  de¬ 
lay’d) 

Spoke  to  his  fiery  fleeds— his  deeds  obey’d,  ‘ 
Whirl’d  rapid  onwards  thro  ih’  illumin’d 
Ikies,  • 

The  flame- rob’d  chariot  kindles  as  it  flics  : 
Swift,  as  when  rulhing  thro’  the  blaze  of  day. 
Darts  the  fierce  eagle  on  his  didant  prey. 

But  deeper  anguifli  rends  the  mother’s  foul. 
And  thoughts  of  vengeance  in  her  bofom  roll ; 
She  Ihuns  lb*  imperious  pow’r  who  rules  oa 
high. 

And  quits  th’  immortal  fyhod  of  the  Iky. 

I  hen,  furious,  from  Olympus’  airy  height 
To  earth  precipitates  her  rapid  fli^^ht. 

There  mingling  with  the  race  of  man,  fhe 
■lhares 

Their  various  toils — confum’d  with  grief  ap¬ 
pears  '  (fhore 

Her  beauteous  form,— unknowm  from  (hore  to 
She  roves  ;  till  Cclcvis*  hofpitable  door 
Receives  her  Heps — He  in  E I cufis  reign’d. 
Where  dill  her  rites  and  honour*  arc  main¬ 
tain’d. 

Bcfidc  a  path,  while  o’er  her  drooping  head 
His  grateful  (hade  the  verdant  olive  fpread  ;  , 
As  by  her  feet  PartheniUs  waters  flow. 

She  fit?,  a  pallid  fpcftaclc  of  woe. 
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Her  faded  cheeks  no  more  with  beauty  bloomM 
But  now  the  form  of  wrinkled  age  aflum*d. 

She  {eem*d  like  thofe  whom  each  attraOive 
grace 

Boriakes,  when  time  with  wrinkles  marks  the 
facet 

From  whom  the  Cyprian  pow’r  indignant  flics, 
Her  gifts  refnfes,  and  her  charms  denies; 

Who,  in  lo  v.c  regal  dome,  by  fate  fevere. 

Are  doom’d  to  nurfe,  and  ferve  ai>other*s  heir. 

Four  gentle  nymphs  light- moving  o’er  the 
plain 

Approach  ;  four  brazen  urns  their  arms  fuf- 
.  tain—  (bring 

Great  Ccleus  w'as  their  fire— he  bade  them 
The  limpid  water  from  Parthenius'  fpring. 
L>ovely .  they  feem’d  as  heav’n  s  immortal 
pow’rs:  (flow’rs 

Y'.uth's  purple  light,  and  beauty’s  op’ning 
Giow*d  on  ijit-ir  checks — Callidict  th  fair, 
And  meek  Claufidice.  with  penfive  air; 

*I  hen  Demo,  and  Callith'te's  ript  r  grace 
Appear'd,  the  deleft  of  the  lovely  ryce. 

They  hail  the  pow'r  unknown— (For  mor¬ 
tal  eyes 

H‘'w  hard  to  pcnrtrate.a  god’s  dirgnifef) 

Who,  and  whence  ar*’  thou,  dame!  whofe 
blow'  appears 

Mark'd  by  the  traces  of  revolving  years  ’ 

Why  doft  thou  Ihun  yon  peopled  town  ?  in 
grief 

Why  lonely  fit.?— there  thou  wilt  find  relief: 
There,  matrons  like  thyfclf  who  long  the  load 
Of  life  have  borne  and  trac'd  its  rugged  road. 
Employ'd  in  lab  iiks,  fuch  as  heft  engage 
Tlu  pleased  attci’tion  of  v  cclinin*  age, 

With  tender  maids  thy  forrows  (hall  condole, 
And  ads  of  friendihip  cheer  thy  drooping  foul ! 

Hail  nymphs  unknown!  the  goddefs  thus 
rejoin'd, 

Accept  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  mind. 

Would  you  the  ftory  of  my  f»rrows  know, 
Attend  to  no  fidiitious  tale  of  woe. 

Rcludant  from  the  CrcMii  coaft  I  came  ; 
Dear  native  land!  and  Doris  is  my  n.rmc 
To  ruffians  force  who  plow  the  wat  ry  way, 

J  fell  an  htlplcl's,-  unjefifiing  prey. 

The  bark  bounds  fwiftly  o'er  the  liquid  main, 
And  foon  the  coaft  of  fhtriciis  we  gain. 

The  vtficl  fafely  mrvor'd — a  female  band 
Prepare  the  hanqurt  on  the  neighb’ringftrand; 
Whilft  wide  armnd  i  s  eve’s  gicy  vapours  rife. 
And  her  dim  (hades  roll  (lowly  thrt»’  the  (kics. 
Fut,  dccply^mufing  on  my  woc.s,  I  pine, 

Kor  dare  the  fcaft,  nor  taftc  the  chcarful 
wine. 

When  thro*  the  dy  night's  deeper  gloom  was 
fpread, 

IJnnotic’d,  trembling  o’er  the  beach  I  fled. 

The  fpoilers  loft  of  gold  I  render'd  vain  ; 
tJuranfbm'd,  thus  elcap’d  the  galling  chain 


Of  fi-rvitiidc — long  time  from  (hore  to  (horp 
I  wander'd— various  toils  and  perils  bore. 

To  me  e'en  now  unknown,  *erc  you  unfold. 

The  land  1  tread,  the  people  I  behold. 

To  you,  ye  virgins !  may  th*  ethereal  pow'i  s. 
Who  o’er  Olympus  dwell  io  airy  bow’rs, 
bhcti  choiceft  favours*  may  your  conforlsprovc 
()t  lovely  form,  def'erving  of  your  love! 

And  be  yourchildien  with  fuch  beauty  hlcfl, 

As  hope  can  image  in  a  parent  s  bread! 
rhtn  gentle  maids*  in  pity  to  iny  woes. 

How  heft  I  can  obtain  relief  difclofc, 
ill  yonder  town — with  pleafure  I’ll  er'gagc 
In  talks  btft  fuhed  to  my  fecnlc  age. 

Well-lkill  d  in  houlchold  toils,  to  pieafe  my 
lord  (board  ; 

The  couch  I’ll  fptcad,  and  crown  his  feftive 
Or  ihould  a  child  be  trufted  to  my  care, 
riKi'e  arms  (hai  nurfe  him,  and  thefu  knees 
'  (hall  bear. 

[To  h  continued.'] 

BEAVTVi  VALVE,  by  William  Shakc- 
fpeare :  From  a  corrcBed  Copy* 

Be  '  UTY  is  but  a  vain  and  fleeting  good, 

.\  (hilling  glofs  that  fadclh  iuddenly  ; 

A  flow’r  that  dies,  when  almoft  in  the  bud, 

A  britile  glafs,  that  brcaketli  prefentiy; 

A  fleeting  good,  a  giofs,  a  glafs,  a  flo  «  r— 

L  (V.  faded,  broken,  dead — within  an  hour. 

A$  good  •  when  loft,  are  wond'tous  fcldom 
V  found. 

As  faded  glofs  no  rubbing  can  excite. 

As  flow'rs,  when  dead,  are  trampled  on  thp 
gr<  und. 

As  broken  glafs  no  cement  can  unite  ; 

S  beauty,  blcmilh’d  once,  is  ever  loft. 

In  fpite  of  phyfic,  painting,  pains,  and  coft. 

STA NZA  S  written  by  a  Lady. 

WHKM  the  nymphs  were  contending  for 
beauty  and  fame, 

Fair  Sylvia  (food  foremoft  in  right  of  herclaim; 
When,  to  crown  the  high  tranfports  dear  con* 
qutft  excites. 

At  court  (he  was  cnvy*d,and  toafted  at  White's. 

But  how  (hall  I  whifper  this  fair  one!s  fad  cafe ' 
A  cruel  difeafe  has  fpoil'd  her  fweet  face; 

Her  Vermillion  is  chang’d  to  a  dull  fettl’d  icd^ 
And  all  the  gay  graces  of  beauty  are  fled. 

t  ' 

Yet  take  heed,  all  yc  fair,  how  you  triumph 
vain,  .  •  ■ 

For  Sylvia,  tho’  alter’d  from  pretty  to  plain. 

Is  now  more  engaging  fince  rcalbn  took  place, 
I'han  when  (he  pofleft  the  pcrfefiions  of  face. 

Convinc’d  (he  no  moie  can  coquet  it  and  tcafe. 
In  (lead  of  tormenting — Ihq  ftudics  to  pleafe  ; 
Makes  truth  and  difcie;ion  the  guide  of  her 
iifr,  (for  a  wife. 

And  tho’  fpoil’d  for  a  |oaft,  (he’s  vtsll  form  d 


de  Morville,  his  fpn,  v?hd  had  paffed 
from  the  marine  department  to  that 
of  foreign  affairs,  though  he  had  a 
I  much  better  underftandiiig,  was  not 
fufficiently  acquainted  with' the  train 
of  minillerial  bufinefs,  to  unravel  the 
different  parts  of  it,  to  dire(5l  them 
without  confufion;  and  to  manage 
them  with  that  dexterity  that  tJie 
times  required.  Tiie  Comptroller- 
General  Dodiin,  taken  from  parlia¬ 
ment  in  hopes  of  inducing  that  com¬ 
pany  more  readily  to  adopt  the  plans 
he  might  propofe,  was  on  that  very 
account  more  ignorant  of  finance, 
and  ought  to  have  prevented  the  go¬ 
vernment  from  committing  the  fame 
fault  a  fecond  time.  As  for  M.  dc 
Breceuil,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  war  department,  he  was  found  to 
be  very  fit  for  that  employment  in 
time  of  peace  The  Count  de  Saint 
Fiorentin,  and  the  Count  de  Maure- 
pas,  were  at  this  time  very  young, 

;  and.  were  but  juft  entered  into  their 
•  departments.  All  the  weight  of  af- 
!  fairs  fell  confequcntly  on  the  Duke 
<  of  Orleans.  He  had,  however,  found 
one  perfon  who  fuited  him  ;  this  was 
the  fecond  Ton  of  the  late  Keeper  of 
the  Seals,  fince  known  by  the  name 
of  Count  d’Argenfon :  he  had  tried 
him  in  the  poft  of  lieutenant  of  q)o- 
lice,  and  was  convinced  of  his  capa¬ 
city  and  attachment  ;  he  had  juft 
made  him  his  chancellor,  and  keeper 
of  the  feais,  prefident  of  his  council, 
and  fuperintendant  of  his  houfehold 
and  revenues.  When  he  made  his 
choice  known,  he  had  applauded  him- 
fclf  for  it,  by  laving.  It  ‘lei//  not  be  f  fid 
that  7}}y  Chancellor  *ivartts  cither  fenfe  or 
birth.  His  intention  was  to  appoint 
him  comptroller-general  of  finance, 
but  he  had  not  time. 

“  On  the  6th  of  December,  after 
giving  audience,  on  going  to  his  clo.- 
fot,  he  met  the  Dtichefs  de  Phalaris, 
his  miftrefs,  and  laid  to  her,  Co?Jie  in^ 


It  is  fince  thiB  period  that  the  F^v- 
fners  General  liavt?  acquired  great  weight, 
are  become  perfum  of  confeqaenc??  in  ti»e 
kingtlum,  and  have  Pt  length  bteu  iovktcJ 
upon  as  the  pillars  ofibeftale. 
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fcarccly  ^oae  before  he  fainted  away,  I  tersupon  a  throne  If  the  art  with 
and  remained  without  fenfc  or  mo-  |  which  he  conduced  this  negociatioii 
tion.  The  lady  was  alarmed,  and  *  is  to  be  admired,  what  lhall  we  fay 
called  for  afliftance  ;  none  was  effec-  |  of  his  dexterity  in  fecuring  England 
tual  ;  he  expired  in  her  arms,  which  i  and  Holland  ?  At  the  death  of  Lewis 
gave  occafion  to  a  foreign  news-paper.!  XIV.  the  kingdom  remained  without 
malicioufly  to  fay,  the  Duke  of'-  allies  ;  the  fame  fentiments  of  hatred, 

Orleans  died  ajjijled  hy  his  confejfor  in  j  jeaioufy,  and  fear,  whlich  had  united  ' 
erdinary,  all  Europe  agaiiift  the  late  King,  ftill 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  Prince,  continued  ;  at  London,  they  were 
whofe  regency  will  ever  be  memorable  profecuting  the  authors  of  the  late 
for  being  big  with  all  poflible  feeds  of  |  peace,  which  had  been  the  falvation 
trouble,  and  with  commotions,  which  ;  of  France,  and  their  High  Mightinef- 
unfortunately  are  of  too  luxuriant  a  fes  had  not  forgotten  the  humiliations 
growth  in  minorities,  ever  lubje^t  to  !  they  had  received,  and  the  dreadful 
tumult  and  agitation  :  he  checked  fituation  they  were  once  in,  when 
and  lliBed  them  by  the  mere  ftrength  they  had  no  other  choice  than  the 
of  his  genius  ;  he  reftored  to  the  Par-  being  a  prey  to  a  haughty  conoueror, 
liamenc  the  right  of  examination  arid  or  burying  themfelvcs  in  the  fea.  It 
remonftrance;  but  while  he  fuffered  i  was  to  be  feared,  that  thefe  natural  ene- 


them  to  regain  their  former  luftre, 
he  referved  to  himfelf  the  means  of 
keeping  them  within  bounds,  and  of 
preventing  their  making  a  bad  ufe  of 
that  dangerous  liberty. 

**  He  curbed  the  exceflive  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  legitimated  princes,  and 
acknowledged  aufitentically  the  na¬ 
tion's  right :  in  this  manner  he  put  a 
Hop  to  a  dilTentioni  which  had  arifen 
among  the  royal  family  ;  but  in  ac- 
quiefeing  in  fa^t  with  the  pretenfions 
of  the  princes,  and  even  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  he  did  not  relax  from  that  au¬ 
thority  which  had  been  entrulled  to 
him,  and  reprelTed,  with  equal  feve- 
jity,  the  Heps  of  the  feveral  bodies, 
which  tended  to  bring  queftions  of 
too  delicate  a  nature  in  agitation. 
He  refilled  the  violent  llorm  that 
Spain  vr-ds  raifing  agamll  him,  and, 
l^y  the  boldnefs  of  his  politics  and  of 
Mis  mealures,  not  only  difconcerted 
the  manceuvres  of  that  power,  but  in- 
ftead  or  a  war,  which  threatened  to'^ 
be  bloody*  Jong,  and  to  degenerate 
into  a  civil  war,  he  made  a  folid 
^d  gloyious  peace,  cemented  between 
the  two  crowns  a  friendlhip,  which 
had  been  rather  fufpended  th^  vio¬ 
lated,  and  at  lad  placed  his  t  wo^ugh* 


mics,  not  well  reconciled  with  France, 
in  their  indignation  for  having  bee^i 
made  the  dupes  of  the  intrigues  of 
that  court,  would  avail  themfelves  of 
the  favourable  circumftance'of  a  mi¬ 
nority,  to  deprive  them  of  the  power 
of  doing  any  niifehief  for  the  future. 
At  this  critical  jundlure  the  Rfg^ent 
conceived  and  executed  the  bold  pro- 
!  jeft  of  forming  an  alliance  with  them 
both,*  in  oppofition  to  Spain,  the 
power  he  was  perfonally  moft  afraid 
of.  We  will  not  enquire  whcther'his 
own  particular  intereft  had  not  more 
ffiare  in  producing  this  mariefeUvre, 
than  the  public  good;  but  that  the 
meafure  was  advantageous  to  the 
public  is  certain,  and  it  is  but  juftice 
that  hi  dory  fhould  acknowledge  it. 

The  deplorable  fituation  of  the 
finances  was  another  caufe  of  difeon- 


.*  Mademoifellc  dc  Montpeniicr,  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Prince  of  Afturias,  fince  Ring 
of  Spain,  and  Madcmoifrllfe  Beatijoiois, 
whof:  contra^  of  marriage  with  the  In-’ 
fant  Don  Carlos,  foon  after  Sovereign  iQ 
Italy,  had  been  hgned  the  96th  Novem¬ 
ber  1712.  She  fet  out  fo'm  France  oiv 
the  ift  of  December,  to  g'*  to  Spain,  from 
whence  Ihe  returned  in  1715,  'wilhouf 
the  marriage  having  taken  place. 
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/  tent,  which  required  a  remedy.  The 

ii  certainly  employed  tor  this 

M  purpole  a  violent  method,  all  the  dan- 

P  ger  of  which  he  had  not  forefeen. 

p  At  length  he  alfo  furmounted  this 

\  difficulty,  and  made  it  turn  to  the  ad- 

f  vantage  of  the  body  politic,  which 

■  afterwards  acquired  a  more  ftr«ng 

I  and  healthy  conftitution  from  it. 

«  An  adminiftration  of  eight  years, 
fo  ftormy,  and  yet  fo  conftantly  fuc- 
cefsfui  in  all  its  parts,  is  undoubtedly 
,  the  true  touchftone  of  diftinguilhed 
merit,  and  the  Regent  will  certainly 
always  be  ranked  among  the  greateft 
^  men  who  have  governed  France. 

This  Prince  was  like  wife  pofTef- 

Ifed  of  a  fpirit  of  detail,  which  does 
not  always  accompany  gennis,  which 
often  lllfles  it,  or  which  genius  defpi- 
fes.  The  firft  lixteen  months  of  the 
regency  prefent  us  with  the  model  of 
^  a  prudent,  equitable,  and  pacific  go¬ 
vernment,  fimilar  to  the  fucceeding 
adnainiftration  of  Cardinal  Fleuri. 
The  Regent  fiipprelled  a  number  of 
^  fiiperfluous  taxes  and  charges,  bur- 
1  denfome  to  the  people  ;  and  the  troops 
were  reduced  to  numbers  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  want  of  them.  He  adop¬ 
ted  M.  de  Vauban’s  Icheme  concern¬ 
ing  the  land-tax,  and  made  experi¬ 
ments  for  eftablilhing  a  revenue  of 
the  crown,  which  the  fubjeds  might 
voluntarily  pay,  and  which  might 
enter  the  royal  treafury  undiininiftied. 
The  repopulation  of  the  provinces, 
the  culture  of  the  lands,  the  reftora- 
tion  of  commerce,  and  the  flourilhing 
of  the  arts,  were  all  objects  which 
Iikewife  engaged  his  attention ;  but, 
as  there  is  no  perfe<51ion  in  this  world, 
^  he  has  been  reproached  with  two  vices 
of  confequencq  in  government,  which 
I  have  .given  occafion  to  numbsrlefs 
fatires,  with  which  his  adminiftration 
hath’ been  brai\4)cd.  The  firft  is,  that 
he  derogated  fiom  that  maxim,  that 
l'  the  wqrd  of  kings  ought  to  be  facred ; 
S  a  maxim  which  Lcavu  XIV  had  ne- 
ver  loft  fight  of,  in  the  greateft  cala- 
ru;  mi  ties  of  his  reien  ;  and  th-t  he  had 


adopted,  as  a  principle  of  government, 
the  fraudulent  conduA  of  tUofe  faithlcls 
merchants,  who,  abufing  the  credu¬ 
lous  confidence  of  their  creditors,  get 
rid  of  them  by  (hameful  methods, 
that  ought  to  lead  them  to  punilh- 
ment,  and  enrich  themfclves  only  by 
dint  of  bankruptcies. 

“  The  fecond  is  that  corruption  of 
manners  of  which  he  feemed  to  make 
a  kind  of  parade,  and  the  deicription 
of  which,  unfortunately  too  faithful, 
notwithftanding  all  the  embeliilh- 
ments  of  poetry,  is  to  be  found  in 
thofe  celebrated  Philippics,  that  are  a 
fatire,  lefs  delicate  indeed,  but  more 
energetic,  than  thofe  ot  Petronius  ;  a 
true  and  rapid  defeription  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Regent’s  court,  fo  much 
the  more  precious  to  pofterity,  as 
there  is  no  allegorical  veil  to  conceal 
the  perfons  from  it. 

It  is  there  fecii,  that  inceft  was 
a  mere  fport  to  him.  In  fa«S,  if  Jiis 
love  for  the  Abbefs  de  Chelles,  his 
daughter,  is  not  thoroughly  confirm¬ 
ed,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  his  having 
been  fmitten  with  the  charms  of  the 
Duchefs  of  Berri,  whofe  hands,  which- 
were  the  moft  beautiful  that  a  woman 
can  poffibly  have,  had  particularly 
enchanted  him.  He  deplored  her 
death  rather  as  a  lover  in  defpair, 
than  as  an  affii(5ted  father. 

“  If  malice,  indeed,  in  the  terrible 
portraits  it  has  drawn  of  this  Prince 
in  a  hundred  libels,  had  forgotten  any 
features,  the  epitaph  made  on  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  his  R.  H.  defigned  lefs  to  bear 
upon  that  Princefs  than  upon  her  fon, 
would. complete  them  all ; — Here  lie^ 
Idkncfi^  (To  be  continued.) 

An  ECDOTES  0/X)lave  the  BtACK,  Hivg 
of  Man,  and  the  Hchridian  Princes  . of 
the  ^omerlcd  Family*  fP*  ^^4*  i 


editor  hath  illufirated  thefe 
anecJotC‘3  by  fome  ufeful  note?, 
in  whiclythe  i.  of  the  fcvci  al 
pcrfonaires  Tic^arc  in  this  Fraz- 
inent  are  explained  very  lausfaftorily. 


V 


ere^led  in  this  ifland,  and  (as  fome 
report)  was  called  the  Bilhopiick  of 
Sodor,  from  a  little  village  there  : " 
whereas  Buchanan  places  Sodor  iti 
the  Ille  of  Man.  This  coafufion  ari- 
fes  from  confidering  the  ancient  bi- 
Ihoprick  of  Sodor  as  the  fame  with 
that  of  Man^  becaufe  they  are  now 
united  ;  though  at  prefent  the  bifhop. 
rick  of  Sodor  is  merely  titular  and 
hominal.  Formerly  they  were  two 
diftin<5t  diocefes.  The  original  bi- 
Ihoprick  of  Sodor  was  inftituted  by 
Pv)pe  Gregory  the  Fourth,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  ;  and 
the  fee  was  ellablifhed  in  Iona,  a  little 
ifland  of  the  Sudureys,  which  after¬ 
wards  became  celebrated  for  its  fanc- 
tity  ;  and  in  point  of  learning,  as  well 
as  piety,  was  the  great  luminary  of 
the  Pidis  and  Scots,  as  well  as  the  He- 
bridians.  In  the  nth  century,  the 
Norwegians  having  conquered  the 
Weflern  Iflands,  and  the  Ille  of  Man, 
united  the  two  Biftiopricks.  This 
union  continued  till  the  year  1355, 
when  the  Englilh  were  fully  polfelTed 
of  Man.  In  after-times  the  Bilhop  of 
the  Sudureys  was  called  Epifeopus  hi- 
fulanus  ;  and  in  the  15th  century  the 
Bilhop  of  the  Ifles  fubmitted  to  the 
jurifdidlion  of  the  See  of  Dunkeld. 

'The  editor  ingenioufly  derives  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Argyle  family, 
Gil-efpie^  from  Gil  and  Upfac^  i.  e.  the 
fons  of  Upfac.  The  family  may  have 
aflumed  this  appellation  from  another 
Upfac,  father  to  Somerled,  whofe 
daughter  Thora,  about  the  year  1064, 
was  married  into  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  (Sigard),  who  was 
fon-in-law  to  Maol-Choluimb  II.  King 
of  Scotland. — Others  have  fuppofed 
that  Gil-cfpie  meant  the  fons  of  the 
Bilhop.  Mr  Johnftone’s  derivation  is 
moft  probable. 

The  little  Eulogies  by.Snorro  Sturl- 
fon,  are  printed  from  the  originals  in 
the  Iflandic  language  (as  well  as  the 
Fragment),  and  tranfla:ed  into  literal 
Englifli  with  a  moft  fcrupulous  exa^f- 
nefs.^  One  obje<ft  of  the  author  was, 
to  Ihew  the  aflinity  of  the  Englilh 


and  fome  circunaftances  are  related 
which  tend  to  throw  a  light  on  the 
general  narrative.  VVe  ihail  prefent 
the  reader  with  tw'O  or  three,  which 
arc  the  moft  curious  ;  leaving  the 
critic  in  antiquity  to  determine  Uteir 
juftnefs. 

The  Nessfs  mean  the  Mulls  of 
Galloway.  I  his  word  is  primitively 
derived  from  the  Greek  to  fwim  : 
hence  was  formed  a  noun  which 
anciently  denoted  either  capes  or 
iflands,  from  their  appearing  ai  a  di- 
ftance  to  float  on  the  water.  The 
Doric  colonies  which  fettled  in  Italy 
changed  into  yiafus^  and  lofing 
fight  entirely  of  the  original  mean¬ 
ing,  ufed  it  metaphorically  to  liguify 
the  fiofe.  From  nafusy  the  Scandina¬ 
vians  formedtheir  nasy  but  ufed  it  in 
the  fame  extent  as  the  Greeks  did  their 
fiOM  which  primitively  fignifled  the 
nofe,  but  afterwards  a  cape.  From 

the  Wellh  borrowed  their  rhyi  of 
the  fame  import.’* 

««  SoMsRLED  ;  the  fummer  foldier : 
from  fumar  (iflandic),  fummer ;  and 
Jidy  a  body  of  troops.  Wetterledy  or 
the  winter-foldier,  was  alfo  a  proper 
name  amoug  the  Norwegians.  From 
Sonierltd  I.  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  Lord 
M‘Donald,  and  the  other  branches  of 
that  family,  the  M‘Jans,  M‘Dngals, 
and  feverai  other  tribes,  are  defeend- 
ed.” 

«  Sudureys.  The  fouthern  divi- 
fion  of  the  Ifles  of  Scotland :  from 
j'udr  Ifl.  South,  and  eyy  an  ifland.  They 
formed  a  diocelc,  the  Bilhop  of  which 
was  called  the  Bilhop  ol  Sodor,  /•  e, 
the  Bilhop  of  the  Sudureys.” 

This  ingenious  derivation  of  the 
word  Sodor,  was  (if  we  miftake  not) 
firft  noticed  by.Dr  John  Maepherfon,. 
The  former  wTiters  on  Britilh  anti¬ 
quities  were  divided  not  only  about 
the  derivation  of  Sodor,  but  what  was 
of  more  confequence  in  a  topographical 
hiftory,  the  fituation  of  it.  Camden, 
in  his  account  of  Iona,  or  I-Coicm- 
Kili,  fays,  “  That  a  bllhop's  fee  was 
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anguage  with  the  moft  pure  and  ori 


I  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Mei  io- 
I  neth  and  Caernarvon,  that  they  are 
I  Icarcely  to  be  conceived  by  thofc  who 
have  confined  their  curiofity  to  the 
ocher  parts  of  Great  Britain.  To 
fuch  as  are  fond  of  antiquities  and  of 
romantic  views,  this  performance  be¬ 
ing  adorned  with  lixtteh  neat  engra¬ 
vings,  of  feenes  nOt  much  noticed  be¬ 
fore,  may  be  very  acceptable. 

The  following  deferiptioh  of  the 
filhcrmcn’s  boats  in  Caermarthenihire 
is  curious; 

“  THE  fifhernaen  in  this  parr  of 
Caermarthenihire  (near  Abcrgwilly), 
ufe  a  fingular  fort  of  boats,  called 
coracles. 

**  They  are  generally  yi  feet  long, 
and  4  broad  ;  their  bottom  is  a  little 
rounded,  and  their  lhape  nearly  oval. 
Thefe  boats  are  ribbed  with  light  la  hs 
or  fplit  twigs,  in  the  manner  of  balkcC 
work,  and  are  covered  with  a  raw 
hidej  or  ftrong  Canvas,  pitched  in  fuch 
a  mode  as  to  prevent  their  leaking. 
A  feat  cn  fTes  juft  above  the  center, 
towards  the  broader  enf  •.  They 
feldom  w^eight  more  than  between  20 
and  70  pounds.  The  men  p.iddle 
them  with  one  hand,  while  they  fifh 
with  the  other  ;  and  when  iheir  work 
is  completed,^ they  throw  the  coracles 
over  their  (houldervj  and,  without 
difficulty,  return  with  them  home. 

“  A  twilled  withe  is  fixed  to  each 
fide  of  the  center  of  the  feat  of  thefe 
boats,  which  ferves  as  a  handle  totiie 
fiiherman  when  he  carries  it,  and  as  a 
circle  to  Confine  you  to  the  precilc 
fpor,  where  an  exa<5l  equilibrium  can 
only  prevent  you  from  being  overfeu 
1  he  dexterity  of  the  natives,  who  fifh 
in  thefe  coracles,  is  amazing,  though 
it  frequently  happens  to  the  moft  exp 
pert,  that  a  large  filh  \^ill  pull  both 
the  man  and  the  boat  under  water. 

“  Riding  through  Abcrgwilly,  we 


ginal  diaitifl  of  the  Teutonic,  and 
to  alfift  thofc  who  are  ftudying  the 
Iflandic. 

The  poetical  fpec 


1  he  poetical  Ipecimens  arc  dclign- 
cd  to  give  the  reavier  an  idea  of  the 
various  modes  of  verfification,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  ancient  Scalds 
of  Iceland  and  Scandinavia.  Some 
of  them  are  in  rhime,  a:  d  in  the  mea- 
fure  frequently  fanciful  and  chlldilh. 
.Witnefsthe  following; 

Rcefir  glafir 
Rdkkva  dokva 
Huitoin  ritom 
lireina  reina 
Skreytir  hreytir 
Hrafna  ftafna 
Hringa  llinga 
.  Hiortum  fvortum. 

In  Englifti. —  “  The  King  richly 

*  clothes  his  ruftic  warriors.  Our 
®  bounteous  Prince  adorns  them,  heat 

*  and  expert,  with  bright  armour,  to 

*  provide  transfixed  heaps  of  black 

*  hearts  for  the  ravens.” 

The  defeription  of  a  Norwegian 
battle  has  fomething  of  the  rapidity 
and  w^ildnefs  of  the  Galic  bards. 

**  The  ftrife  begins.  Fields  redden. 
Javelins  are  hurled.  *  The  din  increa- 
fesi  Ground  is  gained.  The  blade 
grows  warm.  Shields  are  bent.  The 
hero,  foe  to  peace,  pants  with  ardor,” 
&c.  ^c. 

The  curious  in  antiquity  would, 
we  doubt  not,  receive  ftill  further  en¬ 
tertainment,  if  the  editor  would  pur- 
fue  his  refearches  into  the  Norwegian 
and  Iflandic  records,  in  order  to  il- 
luftrate  the  Scottiih  hiftory.  M. 

A  Tour  through  Mon  moot  its  hire  and 
Wales,  made  in  the  months  of  June 
and  Juh  *774>  in  the  months  of 

2unet  Auguji  1777.  By 

enry  i^plcuddocke  Wyudham; 
4/0.  10  s. 

The  beauties  of  nature,  this  Tra¬ 
veller  obferves,  are  fo  fi»  gular 
and  extravagant  in  this  principality, 

Voi.  LIU.  I 


faw  feveral  of  thefe  pheenomena  reft- 
ingj  with  their  bottoms  upwards, 
againft  the  houfes,  and  refembling  »he 


Ihdis  of  fo  many  enormgus  turtles; 
Fff 
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ward,  or  charity,  and  when  we  fome- 
times  gave  the  half-cloathed  wretches 
a  fhillmg,  they  received  it  with  an 
aukward  Turprife,  while  they  were  fo 
confuted,  that  they  could  only  exprefs 
their  thanks  with  filent  tears  of  gra¬ 
titude. 

“  There  are  no  beggars  in  this 
country ;  hofpitality  univerfally  a- 
bounds,  and  the  hoafes  of  all  are  open 
to  all,”  faid  Giraldus  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Modern  authors,  in  the 
eighteenth,  fay,  that  here  are  no 
beuears,  becaufe  no  one  is  able  to 


and,  Indeed,  a  traveller,  at  the  firft 
view  ot  a  coracle  on  the  fhoulders  of 
a  fiflierman,  might  fancy  he  faw  a 
tortoife  walking  on  his  hinder  legs  ; 
or,  to  reverfe  the  fimile  of  Monf. 
Scarron,  who  compared  Rancour,  j 
with  his  violoncello  on  his  back,  to  ' 
that  animal  fo  walking,  we  may,  on 
the  contrary,  compare  our  groupe  to  a 
ftrolling  mufic'an,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  that  inftrumcnt. 

••  Tiiefe  boats,  according  to  Cxfar, 
are  fpecimens  of  the  original  Britilh 
navigation,  who,  happily,  made  them  j 
very  ufcfiil  to  him  in  his  Spanilh  ex-  i 
pedition  againll  Pompey  ;  for  Csefar’s 
•bridges  on  the  Segie,  being  hurried 
away  by  the  torrent  he  tr.infport'ed 
•  his  legions,  acrofs  that  river  in  veffels 
of  this  conltrudlion. 

**  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  Britain, 
•fpeaks  of  a  fix  days  navigation  in 
the  open  fea  with  thefe  coracles.” 

As  a  fpecimen  of  this  Traveller's 
defcripcition  of  the  manners  and  im- 
poverilhed  ftate  of  fome  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  principality  of  Wales, 
v.*e  Ihall  here  infert  a  fhort  extradl 
from  his  tour  through  Caernarvon- 
Ihire. 

“  The  fituation  of  Conway  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  line  :  the  town  lies  on  the 
picafant  bank  of  a  fpacious  river, 
running  through  an  extenlive  and 
beautiful  vale;  while  the  hills,  which 
hound  it,  are  luxuriantly  cloathed  with 
wood. 

“  Here  we  found  a  fenfible  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 
-We  were  now  in  the  great  Irilh  road  ; 
•the  article  of  eating  was  double  in 
our  bills,  and  the  door  of  our  inn  was 
crouded  with  beggars.  I  do  not  re- 
colledl  to  have  feen  one  beggar  before 
in  the  whole  principality  ;  for  though 
poverty  appeared  to  reign  triumphant 
throughout,  yet  the  inhabitants  feem- 
.  ed  contented  with  it;  they  were  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  anfVer  our  enquiries, 
without  the  lead  expe Nation  of  any 
gratuity :  they  never  aiked  for  rc- 


/aftes,  a  poverty  ftill  .  partial  nature  hath  forbidden  them 
than  below ;  in  many  •  even  to  hope  for. 
les  a  grain  of  wheat  j  “  But  how  happens  it  that  they 
feen;  even  the  cheap  ;  Ihould  not  attempt  to  relieve  their 

wants  by  afking  charity  ?  for,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  tkis  is  the  only  country  in  Eii- 
rope  in  which  the  iraveller  can  efcape 
the  follcitations  of  fuch  abjed  w’retch- 
cs.  If  there  was  any  negled  in  the 
execution  of  the  poor  laws,  beggary 
mull  be  the  confequence :  or,  if  it 
was  common  (as,  however  incredible 
it  may  appear,  I  was  well  informed), 
for  thefe  miferable  beings  to  hoard  up 
iVom  the  fcanty  profits  of  their  daily 
labour,  and  fiarve  theinfelves  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  avarice ;  we  ihould  think 
they  would  then  naturally  apply-  to 
charity,  in  order  to  gratify  that  paf- 
fion.  We  mud  have  recourfe  to  the 
find  principle  of  this  country  to  re- 
folve  the  quefiion  ;  it  has  been  obllr- 
ved,  that  this  barbarous  mode  of  liie 
has  continued  for  a  long  fuccefiion  of 
generations,  and,  probiibly,  the  pre- 
fent  may  find  fomc  comiort  in  the  re¬ 
flexion,  of  living  as  well  as  tJieir  an- 
ceftors  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  as  difiicult 
to  make  a  nation  fo  bigotted  to  opi¬ 
nion  as  the  VVellh  is,  change  the 
fmalleft  article  in  their  manners,  (how¬ 
ever  beneficial  it  might  be  to  them), 
as  it  would  be  to  force  them  to  abolilli 
their  drefs,  or  their  language.’^ 
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and,  according  to  the  ftrong  expref- 
fion  of  a  lowland  Wellhman,  there 
are  hundreds  of  families  who  have 
never  tailed  a  leek.  They  continue 
in  the  fame  unimproved  date  as  in 
the  time  of  Giraldus,  who  thus  de- 
feribes  them  :  “  They  neither  live  in 
tow’ns,  in  dreets,  nor  in  camps.  It 
is  not  their  ciillom  to  ereX  grand  pa¬ 
laces,  nor  large  and  fuperfluous  build¬ 
ings  of  done  and  mortar.  They  are 
otherwafe  content  w  ith  roofs  of  thatch, 
fufficient  from  y^ear  to  year,  and  which 
will  anfwer  all  their  purpofes,  with 
as  little  labour  as  exp:;nce.  d'hey  are 
ignorant  of  the  luxuries  of  either 
orchards  or  gardens.’* 

On  this  fubjeX  MrWyndham  makes 
the  following  refleXions. 

Nothwfithdanding  this  apparent 
mifery,  W’e  cannot  pronounce  thefe 
mountaineers  miferable  ;  if  content 
be  happinefs,  they  are  certainly  hap¬ 
py  :  They  are  all  equally  poor,  and 
while  poverty  is  not  particular,  it  can¬ 
not  be  confidered  as  a  misfortune. 
They  are  robull,  healthy,  and  live  to 
a  great  age ;  and  as  they  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  thofe  many  refinements  which 
civilized  luxury  has  taught  us  to  con- 
iider  as  neceflaries  of  life,  they  have 
therefore  no  w^ant  of  them ;  there  is 

“  No  craving  void  left  aching  in  their  breaO.** 

For  this  reafon,  w^e  fee  mirth  and 
chearfulnefs,  united  with  poverty,  in 
the  mod  humble  cot  upon  the  high¬ 
lands,  when  a  fmaller  degree  of  po¬ 
verty  has  fpread  a  difeontented  gloom 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  lowlands. 
Ail  happinj^^is  by  comparifon  ;  fo 
thefe  lower^PIple  are  comparatively 
miferable :  for  they  are  tantalized 
with  appetites  which  they  cannot  gra¬ 
tify,  while  they  behold  with  envy  ma¬ 
ny  pleafures  enjoyed  by  others,  which 


WE  (hall  infert  the  principal 
occurrences  which  haj'pened 
during  our  Voyagers  day  in  Char¬ 
lotte  Sound,  New  Zealand. 


“February  i 3.  w’e  bad  hardfqiiall?, 
with  heavy  rain.  During  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  funfhine,  wc  obl'erved  feverui 
water-fpouts,  but  none  near  us.  Mr 
Foder,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Conk 
in  his  former  voyage,  in  his  paifage 
from  Dulky  Bay  to  this  Sound,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  obfervin^- 
thefe  phacuoiiicua,  and  has  given  thi 


feeds  in  his  former  voyage,  than 
purfue  the  fports  of  fifhing  and  fowl¬ 
ing,  which  chiefly  enga^d  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  other  gentlemen  while  on 
Ihore,  went  w^ith  Cape.  Clarke  to  vifit 
the  inclofurcs  on  Long  Ifland,  and 
found  many  of  the  plants  and  roots 
in  a  flourilhing  condition,  though  it 
did  not  appear  that  any  care  had 
been  taken  to  drefs,  or  even  to  weed 
them,  by  the  natives.  Indeed  it 
lho\iJd  feeni  that  this  part  of  the 
pountry,  like  that  of  Dufky  Bay,  is 
but  thinly  inhabited,  and  probably 
occafionally  only,  as  none  of  their 
towns  were  found  w*ithin  any  reafo- 
nable  diftance  of  the  fliore.  Some 
draggling  huts  indeed,  in  w’hich  Angle 
families  were  found  to  reflde,  were 
now' and  then  difeovered  in  the  re¬ 
cedes  of  the  woods,  but  no  regular 
plantations,  the'  effects  of  indudry, 
were  obfervable  in  any  part  of  this 
Soundi  Their  canoes,  and  their 
cloatliing  were  works  of  great  la¬ 
bour,  but  where  the  former  was  per¬ 
formed  could  never  be  known,  tho* 
it  appeared  that  the  latter  vras  the 
foie  employment  of  their  women. 

“  During  our  reficlence  here,  tho* 
nothing  was  to  be  found  but  vege¬ 
tables  and  filh,  fuch  was  the  plenty 
of  both,  that  loads  of  the  former 
were  to  be  procured  for  the  labour  of 
cutting  and  carrying  aw^ay,  and  of 
the  latter  as  much  as  was  fuffici  nt 
for  the  Aide  i.ance  of  one  perfon  a 
jivhole  day  for  a  Angle  liail.*  ' 

’  It  had  been  obferved  by  former^ 
voyagers,  that  the  women  in  this 
ifland  were  chader,  when  Ard  vifited 
by  ^  our  people^  than  thofe  in  the 
warmer  climates,  probably  owing  to 
the  phyAcal  effe<ds  of  their  colder 
ponditutions  ;  not  to  the  redri^ion  of 
any  laW,  or  the  force  of  c^orh  nor 
to  that  delicacy  of  fenti^B^  that  na¬ 
turally  excites  thofe  fyn^mhetic  fen* 
fatioiis  that  in  a  more  advanced  date 
of  refinement,  ferve  to  bind  the  fcKCs 
in  the  indelible  bonds  of  mutual  fide¬ 
lity.  But|  to  whatever  caufe  it  might 


f^dlowing  defeription  of  them.  Their 
bafes,  he  fays,'  jwhere  the  water  of 
the  Tea  was  violently  agitated,  and 
rofe  m  a  fpiral  form  in  vapours,  was 
a  '  broad  '  fpot,  which  Joo|^ed  bright 
aniJ  ycllowifh',  when  illuminated  by 
the  fun.  Direidly  oyer  this  fpot,  a 
cloud'  gradually  tapered  into  a  long 
{lender  tube,  which  feenied  to  defeehd 
to  meet  the  rlfing  fpiral,  and  Toon 
•united  yuth  it  into  a  drait  column  of 
a- cvlindrical  form.'  We  could  dif- 
tinflly  obferve'  the  water  hurltd  up¬ 
wards  With  the  greated  violence  ;  and 
it.  appear  d  that  it  left  a  hollow  fpace 
in"  the  center.^  He  adds,  that  thefe 
'^ater-fpouts  made  the  olded  mari 
iTers  uneafy  ;  all,’  'without  exception, 
bad  heard  dreadful  accounts  of  their 
jp^rnicious  'effeds,  when  they  happen 
to  break  over  "a  fliip,*  but  none  had 
ever  been  fo  befet  with  tnenfi. 

Un  the'  14th,  at  feven  in  the 
morning,  the  pinnaces  bf  both  fliips 
Were  ordered  to  be  mannec}>'  and 
both  captains  went  on  fhbre  with 
other  gentlemen*  ^o  reconnoitre'  the 
country,  without  venturing  too  far  at 
fird,  for  fear  of  a  furprilbr  '  Before 
they  landed,  they  were  obferved  by 
an  old '  man,'  who  approached  the 
fliore,  holding  a  green  bough  in  his 
hand,  and  waving  it  in  fign  bf  peace, 
which  was  indantly  anfwered  by  hoif- 
ting  a  white  flag.  Friendlhip  being 
thus  elfabiiflied,  we  all  landed,*  and 
the  old  man  began  an  oration,  ac¬ 
companied  by  very  fignificant  gef- 
turcsj'and  a  theatrical  dil'play  of  .  the 
paflTions  by  various  modulations  of 
his  voice,  till  at  length  he  concluded 
in  a  plaintive  tone,  which  we  inter¬ 
preted  *‘t6  ‘  mean  ‘fubmiffion.  This 
done,  he  fainted  tfie  ‘  company,' ac 
cording  to  the  cudom  of  the  fbuthern 
ifljnders,  by  joining  nofes,  a  mode, 
though  no:  the  mod  agreeable,  yet 
necellary  to  be  complied  with  for  the 
fike  of  peace.  Capt.  Cooke,  more 
earned  to  examine  the  date  of  the 
plant  arions,  which  he  had  caufed  to 
be  laid  out,  and  fowed  with  garden 
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be  owing  before  the  loofer  paflTi'ons,  I  One  of  them,  fays  Capt.  Cook, 
by  their  commerce  with  the  Euro  agreed  to  go  with  us  ;  but  afterwarcK 

pean  failors,  took  root  among  them  changed  his  mind.  It  was  even  fald 

they  have  been  found  to  thrive  n  hat  fome  of  them  offered  their  chil- 
well,  that  they  now  exceed  all  other Jren  to  falc.  I  however  found  this 
in  indulging  them.  Even  the  men  o  be  a  tniftakc.  The  report  firft 

are  now  become  fo  abandoned,  as  i  -><  k  its  rife  on  b  *ard  the  .adventure, 

proftitute  their  very  wives  for  a  nali  a  here  they  were  utter  ftrangers  to 
and  lay  no  reftraint  on  their  daugh*  heir  language  and  cuftoms  It  was 
ters,  of  whom  the  men  make  little  very  common  for.  thtfe  people  to 
account.  bring  their  children  wiih  them,  and 

“It  was  no  fooner  known  thai  prefent  them  to  us,  in  expc«flation 
our  fhips  were  moored  in  Charlotr  that  we  would  make  them  prefents  ; 
Sound,  than  the  natives  flocked  from  this  happened  to  me.  As  the  report 
the  remoteft  corners  f)f  the  ifland  in  of  felling  their  children  was  then  pre- 
traffic  for  nails,  br«»k-,n  giafs,  beads,  valent,  I  thought,  at  firft,  that  he 
or  other  European  trumpery,  for  wanted  me  to  buy  the  boy.  But  at 
w'hich  they  wmuld  fell  their  arms,  Uft  I  found  that  he  wanted  me  to 
clothes,  and  whatever  elfe  they  were  give  him  a  white  lhi:t,  .which  accor- 
poffelfed  of,  not  even  referving  their  Jingly  1  did.  The  boy  w^as  fo  fond 
working  implements,  which  they  of  his  new  .drefs,  that  he  went  all 
could  not  replace  without  infinite  over  the  fhip,  prefenting  himielf  be¬ 
labour.  fore  every  one  who  came  in  his  way. 

“  The  women,  who  accompanied  This  freedom,  iiied  by  him,  offended 

thele  commercial  emigrants,  were  no  old  the  ram  goat,  who  gavehina 
jefs  faleable  than  the  wares  thev  butt  with  his  horns,  and  knocked 
brought,  and  the  favours  of  many  him  backward  on  the  deck.  IV/U 
were  purchafed  by  the  fearnen,  which,  w(>uld  have  repeated  his  blow,  had 
though  the  firft  price  was  trifling,  hot  fome  of  the  people  come  to  the 
coft  them  dear  in  the  end.  This  boy's  affiftance.  The  misfortune, 
traffic  was  carried  ro  a  fbameful  however,  feemed  to  him  irreparable, 
height,  and  Omai,  who,  from  natu-  The  fhirt  was  dirttd,  and  he  was 
ral  inclination,  and  the  licentious  ha-  afraid  to  appear  in  the  cabin  before 
bits  of  his  country,  felt  no  reftraint,  his  father,  until  brought  in  by  Mr 
indulged  his  almoft  infatiable  appe-  Fofter;  -when  he  was  told  a  lamen- 
tite  with  more  than  favage  indeco-  table  ftory  againft  Gottr)\  the  great 

rum.  dog  (for  fo  they  called  all  the  qua- 

“  Before  our  prefej;it  arrival,  it  had  drupedes  on  board),  nor  could  he  be 
been  queftioned,  even  by  Capi.  Cook,  reconciled,  till  his  Ihirt  was  walked 
whether  thefe  iflaiiders  would  fell  and  dried.*'  “  This  ftory,  (adds  the 
their  children  to  ftrangers;  but  ex  captain,)  though  trifling,  will  fhew. 
perience  has  now  taught  us,  that  how  liable  we  are  to  miftake  ihofe 
there  is  nothing  they  will  not  fell  people's  meaning,  and  to  aferibe  to 
for  iron,  fo  great  is  their  defire  for  them  cuftoms  they  never  knew,  even 
that  metal.  J'he  love  of  gold  is  not  in  thought" — This  refltdfion  recoiled 
more  prevent  in  Europe,  than  the  upon  himfelf;  for  Capt.  Cook  lived 
love  of  ir^^k  New^  Zealand.  The  to  fee  the  truth  of  the  leport  confirm- 
ftory  whic^^)apt.  Cook  relates,  in  ed,  and  that  the  favourable  opinion 
provof  of  the  irrefiftible  force  of  na-  he  had  conceived  of  tlu  natural  af- 
ture  in  the  retentive  care  of  their  fe^tion  of  thtfe  fivages  for  their  chil- 
children  only  (hows,  that  he  himf  if  dren,  was  not  well  founded, 
had  erred  in  the  conclulions  he  had  “  On  the  16th,  in  the  morning, 

.  drawn  frbni  it.  fevcral  natives  came  along  fide  the 


/ 


/ 


Refoludon  to  trade  as  ufual.  Thea 
Omaiy  who  was  plentifully  furnilhed 
with  every  kind  of  iron  ware,  dif- 
p1ay«d  his  raerchandifc  to  the  greatell 
advantage.  The  favages,  inflamed 
with  the  rlchncfs  of  the  exhibition, 
perfectly  trembled  as  they  Rood,  and 
were  ready  to  board  the  fnip,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  to  make  themfelves 
niafters  of  what  appeared  to  them  fo 
vaft  a  treafure.  This,  to  an  Euro¬ 
pean,  to  whom  nails,  broken  giafs, 
and  (hreds  of  red  cloth,  are  of  little 
or  no  value,  may  feem  exaggerated  ; 
but  to  thofe  who  have  traverfed  the 
globe,  and  marked  the  impetuofity  of 
the  lavages  paQions  when  excited  to 
a  certain  pitch,  will  rather  wonder 
liow  they  could  be  reftraiiied,  than 
that  they  fhould  be  ready  to  commit 
any  defperate  adion  to  poflefs  them¬ 
felves  of  thofe  things  which  appeared 
of  fo  much  value  in  their  eyes.  Oraai, 
though  but  one  degree  above  the  la¬ 
vage  whom  he  defpifed,  yet  had  cun¬ 
ning  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
i  defires  which  he  had  excited,  and  af- 
I  ter  purchafing  from  them  every  arti¬ 
cle  that  fuited  him,  he  artfully  afked 
one  party  of  them,  If  they  would  fell 
their  boat  ?  to  which  they  readily  con- 
fcnted.  Obferving  two  promifing 
youths  on  board  with  another  party^ 
he  aiked  the  father  if  he  would  not 
part  with  his  boys.  The  youths 
looked  with  eagernefs  at  their  father, 
as  if  they  wilhed  to  follow  the  man 
that  was  fo  rich,  and  the  father, 
feemingly  as  willing  to  part  with  the 
lads  as  they  were  to  go,  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  bargain  was  in- 
llantly  ftruck.  Thus,  for  two  hat¬ 
chets  and  a  few  nails,  he  purchafed 
two  fine  boys,  the  eldeft  named  Tibu- 
ra,  about  1 5  years  old,  and  the 
youngefl  called  Gowah,  about  ten. 

On  the  17th,  the  captains  of 
both  fhips,  with  other  officers  and 
gentlemen,  embarked  on  board  die 
pinnace,  attended  by  a  party  of  ma¬ 
rines,  well  armed,  and  diredled  their 
courfe  to  the  north-weft,  round  Ca- 
uibal  Bay  for  Long  Ifland^  and  Grafs 


Cove ;  there  they  vifited  the  fpot 
where  the  boat’s  crew  belonging  to 
the  Adventure  was  murdered  about 
four  years  before  ;  but  did  not  find 
any  trace  of  that  horrid  maffacre  re¬ 
maining,  nor  any  native  from  whom 
they  might  learn  the  caufe* 

Omai,  who  could  fcaree  make 
himfeif  underftood,  nor  indeed  could 
he  underftand  the  natives  fo  well  as 
many  of  the  common  men  who  had 
been  frequently  here  before  ;  yet  being 
a  favourite  with  Capt.  Cook,  was 
always  preferred  v/hen  in  company, 
to  confer  with  the  natives,  and  was 
defired  by  him,  when  he  met  any  of 
them  alone,  to  queftion  them  con¬ 
cerning  the  fray  that  had  happened 
fome  years  before,  and  from  what 
caufe  it  had  taken  its  rife  ;  and  he 
was  the  more  defirous  to  come  at  the 
truth,  as  the  natives  in  general  were 
friendly,  and  ready  to  furnilh  the 
fhips  with  whatever  the  country  af¬ 
forded.  But  from  what  Omai  was 
able  to  learn.  Captain  Cook  received 
no  fatisfadion.  It  fhould  feem,  that 
in  Otaheite  there  are  two  dialeds  fpo- 
ken,  as  in  almoft  every  other  part  of 
the  world  ;  one  by  the  priefts  and 
chiefs,  and  another  by  the  common 
people.  This  was  apparent  here  ;  for 
Tupia,  who  accompanied  Mr  Banks 
to  this  place,  in  Captain  Cook’s  fe- 
cond  voyage  round  the  world,  could 
converfe  with  the  natives  fluently, 
and  was  in  fuch  efteem  with  them, 
that  his  memory  is  held  in  veneration 
from  one  end  of  the  ifland  to  the 
other  at  this  day  ;  Obedee  likevvife, 
who  was  of  the  clafs  of  Areoes,  or 
gentlemen,  and  who  accompanied 
Capt.  Cook  in  his  laft  voyage  from 
Otaheite  to  the  Thrum  Ifles,  the  He¬ 
brides,  New  Zealand,  Eafter  Ifland, 
and  the  Marquifies,  could  converfe 
with  the  New  ZealandJ^  •  though 
Omai  could  not, — a  p^^  that  he 
was  of  the  inferior  clafs  in  his  own 
country.  While  we  continued  here, 
he  found  frequent  opportunities  to 
difeover  his  real  charafter, — when 
from  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his 


protector  and  friend. — He  had  grog 
always  at  his  command,  and  was 
foinetimes  entrufted  to  give  it  out, 
efpecially  when  any  extra  quantity 
was  to  be  delivered  by  the  captaln’j: 


we  recommend  to  them  the  perufal  of 
this  poem,  in  w^hich  all  the  peculiar 
phenomena,  birds,  plants,  beads,  ficc. 
of  the  Wellern  world  are  accurately 
delineated.  It  may  afford  fome  in- 
llruftion  to  the  curious  inveftigator  of 


to  be  delivered  by  the  captain’s 
orders  for  hard  fervice,  or  on  days 
ot  feftivity.  At  thofe  times  he  was 
clofely  watched,  and  was  never 
known  to  exceed ;  but  now  when 
the  captain  was  abroad  for  whole 
days  and  nights,  and  he  left  in 
charge  of  liquors,  he  fet  no  bounds 
to  his  excefs,  and  would  drink  till  he 
wallowed  like  a  fwine  in  his  own 
filth.  At  other  times  he  out-a<ded 
the  favage  in  every  kind  of  fenfuality  ; 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  adl  the 
brute,  he  would  often  a<d  the  drunken 
man  ;  ftorming,  roaring,  brandilhing 
his  arms,  and  by  the  contortions  ot 
his  mouth  and  face,  fet  ing  at  de- 

coun¬ 


nature,  but  will  not  give  much  en¬ 
tertainment  to  a  lover  of  the  MufeS; 
as  the  following  fpecimen  will  fuffi- 
ciently  convince  the  impartial  critic. 


**  To  thee,  Flamingo,  in  defcriptivc 
courfc, 

I  turn  my  vt-rfc. — Straight,  tall,  mijedic 
bird  ! 

With  thy  deep  crimfon  plumage,  mix’d 
with  white. 

Adorn’d  in  luftre  gay  ;  and  thy  long 
neck, 

And  ruddy  legs,  join’d  to  thy  fuJI-form’d 
breaft, 

\pproaching  nearly  to  the  height  ot 
nuri. 

How  fingidar  thy  bill !  thy  tongue  how 
ttrange  ! 

Set  with  a  double  row  of  (harp  hookM 
ttelh. 

With  legs  and  neck  outftretch’d,  thou 
wing’ft  the  air. 

In  flow  and  heavy  flight,  and  when  in 
crowds, 

Next  of  ih’ 


fiance,  after  the  manner  of  his 
try,  the  whole  hoft  of  his  enemies, 
who  were  reprefented  by  the  common 
failors,  with  whom,  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  he  was  generally  furrounded, 
and  who  knew  how  to  pradlife  upon 
him,  as  he  endeavoured  to  do  upon 
the  poor  Zealanders 


He  was  indeed 
far  from  being  ill-natured,  vindictive, 
or  morofe  ;  but  he  was  fometimes 
fulky.  He  was  naturally  humble, 
but  had  grown  proud  by  habit ;  and 
it  fo  ill  became  him,  that  he  was  al¬ 
ways  glad  when  he  could  put  it  off, 
and  would  appear  among  the  petty 
officers  with  his  natural  eafc.  This 
was  the  true  character  of  Omai,  who 
might  be  faid,  perhaps,  by  accident, 
to  have  been  raifed  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  human  happinefs,  only  to 
fuffer  the  oppofite  extreme  by  being 
again  reduced  to  the  loweft  order  of 
rational  beings.”  (To  he  conthiued, ) 

A  DefcriptunfPoevi^  •written  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  George  Heriot.  slU, 


In  order  regular  ye  move 
aquatic  kind. 

With  (lender,  ciooked  necks,  the  Gald- 

ingft  view ; 

Some  deck’d  with  fnow-white  feathers, 
fome  with  grey, 

And  fome  with  fable  blue,  and  red  cap’d 
crown.” 

This  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
a  very  juft  and  exa(ft  defeription  of 
thefe  extraordinary  birds ;  but  the 
whole  would  perhaps  found  full  as 
well  in  plain  profe,  efpecially  as  the 
lines  have  nothing  in  them  very  plea- 
fing  or  poetical. — We  have  afterwards 
a  minute  account  of  the  millepedes, 
tarantula,  faw-fiy,  fire-fly,  and  twen¬ 
ty  other  wonderful  infeCls. — Walk  in, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  fee  them 
all  for  the  fmall  price  of  two  (hillings  ; 
and  if  you  are  not  fatisfled  with  our 
author’s  defeription,  and  wifh  to  view 
the  originals,  you  have  only  to  ftep 
I  into  a  veffel  and  cfofs  the  Adamic. 


( 


i 


The  Unfortunate  Caledonian  in  ring- 
lurid  ;  cr,  Genuine  JVJemoirs  of  an 
m prefed  young  Gehtle??ian^  in  the 
year  ij'ji,.  ^vo,  2/.  6d»  fewd. 
Wade,  London- 

WHETHER  thefe  memoirs  of 
an  imprclFed  young  gentle¬ 
man  be  genuine  or  fiftitious,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  a^ord  entertainment.  The  in¬ 
cidents  "are  interefting  ;  the  charac¬ 
ters  well  delineated  ;  and  feveral  pla¬ 
ces  accurately  deferibed.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  alfo  frequently  enlivened 
with  agreeable  pieces  of  poetry.  From 
the  ingenuity  which  the  author  difj 
covers,  we  regret  the  difafter  he  has 
experienced  ;  and  are  glad  to  find, 
that,  after  a  variety  of  fortune,  he  has 
at  lad  attained  the  accomplilhment  of 
his  wiflies.  M. 


Observations  on  the  Po.sonous  Ve- 
*  GErABL'-S  nuhich  are  either  indige^ 
nous  in  Great  Britain,  or  'cuitivated 
for  Ornament,  *By^,  '  ilmer,  iSwr- 
peon.  2  /.  Lbneman,  London. 


try,  according  to  tne  naiuie  oi  tneir 
noxious  effc^s,  into  two’  clafTes :  the 
firft  including  thofe  which  produce 
maniacal  lyroptoms,  or  the  various 
ncrvdiis  affeilions,  from  a  vertigo  to  a 
fatal  apoplexy,  and  which  are  leldom 
fatal  in  Itfs  than  twenty  four  hours. 
—The  fecond,  thofe  which  occafion 
epileptic  fymptoms,  and  bring  on 
death  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two 
Of  the  former  clafs,  he  particularly 
treats  on  henbane,  deadly  nightfliade, 
blue  monk’s- hood,  dog’s  mercury, 
thorn-apple,  common  hemlock,  bug 
agaric,  and  pepper  agaric.  Of  the 
latter  clafs  are  enumerated,  hemlock 
dropwort,  water  hemlock,  and  laurel. 
In  each  of  thefe  articles  he  begins 
with  a  circumflantial  botanical  de- 
feription  of  the  fubjedl,  with  it  fenfible 
qualities ;  then  relates  the  morbid 
fymptoms  it  occafions,  giving  feveral 
cafes  at  length ;  and  concludes  with 
the  moll  rational  means  of  relief.  On 
the  whole,  the  work,  though  fliort,  is 
inftrudlive  and  fatisiadtory,  and  well 
worth  the  perufal  of  the  faculty,  to 
whofc  level,  rather  than  that  of  the 
public  at  large  it  is  written ;  though, 
indeed,  any  tolerably  informed  per- 
fon  may  confult  it  with  advantage. 
We  (hall  juft  fugged  to  the  ingenious 


The  Nfptune  of  Europe,  containing 
complete  and  corredl  Lifts  of  the  Naval 
Force_  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Ruflia  ;  ^with  a  variety  of  other 
mteref  ing  Materials ^  as  fpecified  in  the 
table  of  counts,  corredied  to  June  i  • 
1781.  Small  fize  for  the pockeU  i/a 
Bell,  London* 


IF  this  compendium  was  printed  as 
a  curiqfity,  the  intention  has  been 
completely  anfwered ;  for  fo  fmall, 
and  yet  fo  neat  and  legible'a  type  is 
feldom  leen. — The  fliips  and  com¬ 
manders  of  each  nation,  with  many 
other  particulars  relating  to  marine 
cftablilhments,  public  offices,  &c.  arc 
very  clearly  digefted  and  exhibited ; 
and  on  the  credit  of  the  prefa61ory 
advertifement,  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  as 
exaci  as  the  nature  of  fo  variable  a 
fnbjeift  will  admit. 

Errata  in  our  lafl. — P4||||[b^1.  i.  line  17. 
a  tine  '  read  tales  <  f  toTe.-3|[PR)id.  tine  5.  a 
fine,  for  word*,  read  woods.— P.  J73.  col  i. 
line  8.  read  unfaveury  meat  — E*.  381  read 
the  tw..  firft  lines  of  col.  i.  after  tlir  laft  line 
f  col.  X  ~P.  383  col.  I.  lim'  9  a  fine,  read 
brief.— P.  384.  col.  i.  line  18  read  Mankl- 
meo.— IbiJ.  col.  z.  line  ij,  read  Regluald. 

THE  END  OF  THE  FlFTY-THIRD  VuLUME. 


author,  that  under  the  article  Laurel, 
it  might  have  been  ufeful  to  mention 
the  fimilarity  in  noicioiH  effetfts,'  as 
well  as  til '  tafte  and  flavour,  of  the 
kcrnals  of  feveral  kinds  of  fruit. 
Black  cherry- ivaier  is  juftly  looked 
upon  as  a  very  fufpicious  article  of 
the  old  difpenfatoriesj  and  on  that 
account  is  difearded  from  the  later 
ones-  Botanical  affinity  here  confirms 
the  leftimonv  of  the  fenfes.'  M. 


